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MESSAGE OF HOPE FROM THE MILKY WAY 


The Chief Scout Memembers 



Twenty-one years ago at a camp on Brownsea Island, near Bournemouth, the Boy Scout 
movement was founded. Some of the boys who attended the camp with Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell have just held a reunion, at which this picture of the Chief Scout wearing the original 
shoulder-knots was taken. See page 7. 


THE OLD MAN AT 
THE DOOR 

A TALE OF THE NEW 
FOREST 

Dear Little Jo and the Old 
Knife-Grinder 

A LITTLE HAPPINESS AT 
THE END 

It was a rather cold and drizzling day, 
and a log fire had been lit in a house 
on the borders of the. New Forest. The 
family were comfortably seated round it 
with books, embroidery, and ear-phones 
when the maid came in to say : 

“ Please do you want any knives or 
scissors sharpened ? ” 

‘ ‘ Some tinker at the door ? O, no, thank 
you, Kitty, ” said someone, because it was 
so pleasant by the fire and no one wanted 
to go hunting for knives and scissors. 

Kitty started to go, and then, turning 
back, she said, “ It’s a very old man.” 

Such a Nice Old Fellow 

Then Jo got up, although Jo really 
wanted to stay in her chair more than 
anyone, fon- she had gardened all the 
morning and ridden the cob over the 
Forest all the afternoon. “ We might 
let him do the shears,” she said. " It 
is such a miserable day ! ” 

She went out. By and by she came 
back. " Do you mind if he comes 
inside, Mother ? ” she asked. " He is 
so old and shaky, and he seems such a 
nice old fellow. I don’t like to see him 
working in the rain.” 

Mother said he could come in. 

“I suppose I could give him a cup 
of tea ? ” Jo asked. 

“ And something to eat,” said Mother. 
But when Jo had gone Mother said : “ We 
shall have the place infested by tramps 
after this. I don’t suppose he’s genuine.” 

Both Courteous and Dignified 

, Back came Jo again. " I say. Daddy, 
do come and see the old man ! ” 

" I think you had better,” said Mother 
firmly, well aware that Jo would want 
to rifle her father’s wardrobe next. 

Jo’s father fell under his spell too. 
Fie was very old, with poor, faded, 
rain-sodden , clothes, and yet with an 
air of cleanliness and neatness. ' His 
manners were not like the whining 
gipsy’s or the sullen tramp’s, but like 
some old village worker’s; he was both 
courteous and dignified. 

It seemed that he had been some sort 
of engineer, but the world is too full of 
engineers, and for many years now he 
had wandered about the countryside 
trying to earn a little money as a knife- 
grinder. It was ’very difficult; ' so 
many people said No, and food and 
lodgings were so dear now. As he got 
older he found that sleeping in the open 
was hard on his old bones—he was 
afraid it would turn him to a cripple. 

“I should be all right,” he said, “ if 
I could get the pension. I know I’m 
74, but I’ve got no papers to prove it.” 


Jo's father said he knew a Cabinet 
Minister and some other influential 
people. He promised to write to them. 
“ I am sure something can be done,” he 
said reassuringly. . - • - 

How the old man’s face lit up ! To 
him the Old Age Pension was a fortune, 
a dazzling dream which' always hovered 
just "out of his reach ' to tantalise 
him. And now it seemed as if these 
riches would really be his. 

For some time he stayed and talked. 
At last he prepared to go, with his new 
friend’s card in his pocket and a better 
coat on his back. Just as Jo was 
showing him out he staggered, and as 
she caught him she said, “ Are you ill ? ” 
“ No, no,” he said faintly. “ It is 
just that I am so happy—I have not 
been happy for so long." 

He went his way. 

A few days later a telephone call came 
from a police station some miles away. 

“ Excuse me, sir,” said the officer, 
“but do you know an old knife-grinder 
called Barnes ? ” 


“ Yes,” said Jo’s father with a sinking 
heart ; “ what has he done? ” 

“ Dropped down dead in the road,” 
replied the policeman. “ We found 
your card in one of his pockets and 
thought we would tell you.” 

How glad they were then that a few 
days before they had made an old man 
happy—an old man who had not been 
happy for so long. ’ 

SOMETHING FOR OTHERS 

The Dulwich group of Toe H, looking 
round for a little job to do for others, 
found it in a bit of ground belonging to 
King’s College Hospital. 

There they , have ' grown lettuces, 
turnips, radishes, rhubarb, and other 
things so that patients may have fresh 
vegetables. 

If people praise these volunteers for 
gardening after a heavy day in office 
or factory they reply that the open-air 
exercise does them good. In truth, 
those who serve others are rarely the 
worse for it. 


AN OLD PARSON S 
IDEA 

AND WHAT HAS COME 
OF IT 

How Many of These Things 
Can You Do ? 

LITTLE CONQUERORS OF 
AFFLICTION 

There is a school at Margate where 
they award a certificate for general use¬ 
fulness. We wonder how many boys 
and girls at other schools could pass the 
test at this one. 

The boys must sole and heel a boot, 
patch clothes, seat trousers, repair coat- 
cuffs, plane a piece of wood, grind and 
sharpen a knife, put in a pane of glass, 
fix a hinge and lock, make a picture 
frame, repair a sash-line, dig a plot of 
ground, give and take right change. 

The girls must be able to do all sorts 
of dressmaking, cooking, and laundry 
work, besides bandaging a finger and 
dressing a baby. 

A Model Dairy Farm 

All the children at the school learn to 
do these things, besides doing ordinary 
lessons. They are more efficient than 
most. Yet they start with a great dis¬ 
advantage, for theirs is the Royal 
School for Deaf and Dumb Children. 

Not long ago this happy place added 
to its activities a model dairy farm,- 
with ten cows and six pigsties. Many 
of the children come from the country 
and do not want to follow trades which 
must take them to towns, so the model 
farm was established, and now go 
pupils are taking it in turn to learn how 
to care for animals in sickness and 
health, how to make butter and cheese, 
to cure bacon, and to manage modern 
electric machinery for preparing food. 
Instead of shunning a deaf and dumb 
boy as likely to be stupid, employers 
are eager to engage these highly-skilled, 
up-to-date, and intelligent young people. 

The Start in South London 

The school has an interesting his¬ 
tory. In 1792 a clergyman named John 
Townsend started a little school for six 
deaf and dumb boys and girls in the 
Old Kent Road: It was the first in 
London. Seventy years later some 
people suggested that the seacoast 
would be ■ a healthier place for the 
children than South London, but others 
said that if the school moved old friends 
would forget it. In the end the school 
was moved to Margate, and the generous 
public did not forget its noble work. 

It is now like a big public school 
with house-masters and house-mistresses, 
sports grounds, swimming-baths, a 
school magazine, and a school kinema- 
tograph, and, above all, a keen school 
spirit. Six weeks after the swimming- 
baths were opened 85 per cent of the 
children had learned to swim and dive. 
Truly these afflicted children are more 
than a match for many of us. 
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MOVE TOWARD BETTER 
UNDERSTANDING 

Newspaper Change That 
Makes For Peace 

GERMANY COMING INTO LINE 

Germany's most famous newspaper 
has changed its dress. 

In future the Berliner Tageblatt will 
be printed in Latin script. Perhaps 
this will bring the peace of the world a 
little nearer. 

Almost all European and American 
books and journals are printed in Latin 
script like the C.N. It is easy to read, 
and has a friendly look. Directly an 
Italian has learned a little English he 
can begin to read English newspapers. 

But Germany uses Gothic lettering, 
which looks almost as crabbed and 
difficult to the foreigner as Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. The first glance often 
frightens him. On the other hand, Ger¬ 
mans have to learn Latin script before 
they can. learn European languages. 

Because of this difficulty Germany 
has not been able to exchange ideas 


A Good Judge 

The Inventor of the 
Loganberry 

Loganberries are now ripening in the 
gardens. Lucky the boy or girl who 
sees them heaped on the plate. Larger 
and more luscious than the raspberry, 
which is a pleasant fruit, too, but never 
seems to go quite far enough, the logan¬ 
berry is a satisfying mouthful. 

Blessed be the man who invented the 
loganberry. 

Who was he ? We can imagine that 
most boys and girls eat the berry without 
bothering about the benefactor or even 
wondering how the fruit got its name. 
It is a pleasant name, too, having a 
country sound about it, so that one 
might think that the loganberry had 
belonged to Shakespeare’s day. 

But the loganberry is a modern 
delicacy. It was grown by a Cali¬ 
fornian gardener who was also a judge. 
When Judge Logan had successfully 
grown a loganberry where ’ a raspberry 
had grown before he presented it to 
the University of California for the 
benefit of the nation. The nation did 
not keep it to itself. The loganberry 
spread to Europe and Australia, and 
though the legal judgments of Judge 
Logan may be forgotten his name will 
never be, for the loganberry will keep 
his memory green—or should we say 
luscious crimson ? 

The judge has just died in California at 
a ripe old age ; his loganberries live on. 


THE FAMOUS MEN 
OF BUNHILL FIELDS 

Let Us Remember Them 

PILGRIM’S PROGRESS AND 
ROBINSON CRUSOE 

A considerable number of people were 
interested in the celebration of thefamous 
dead of Bunhill Fields and the address 
of Mr. Thomas Wright on the anniver¬ 
sary of the death of William Blake. 

Mr. Wright said his talk was about 
five of the most illustrious dead who lay 
around them. Let us now praise 
famous men! Joseph Hart, John 
Bunyan, Daniel Defoe, Isaac Watts, 
William Blake—four of them were 
famous in their own lifetime, the ex¬ 
ception being William Blake. 

Thoughts Like Diamonds 

It was for the young to keep in mind 
the works of men of genius. The 
young were, for the most part, com¬ 
posed of combustible material. Would 
that he might be a spark to set them 
all aflame 1 Thinking of the glorious 
dead would tend to ennoble their 
characters if their thought were followed 
by action. 

The tomb of Joseph Hart was by 
yonder tall obelisk. He was one of the 
most spiritual of hymn-writers. Who 
does not know “ Come, Holy Spirit, 
Come! ” ? Many of his hymns are 
rugged in style, but some of his thoughts 
flash like diamonds. His .funeral was 
attended by 20,000 people. 

John Bunyan lies under that massive 
railed tomb, with his effigy on the top 
and poor burdened Christian at the side, 
and his memory is in every heart. Read 
his Pilgrim’s Progress, but do not 
neglect Grace Abounding,' The Holy 
War, and Mr. Badman. In the 
Pilgrim’s Progress we can clearly see 
every Character, from Giant Despair 
down to “ the young woman whose 
name was Dull." 

Defoe’s Checkered Life-Story 

While Bunyan fought the battle of 
religious freedom for us, Defoe fought 
the battle of political freedom. While 
we revel in Robinson Crusoe let us not 
forget how Defoe was hunted from 
pillar to post, fined, dungeoned, and 
pilloried, and finally hounded to death. 
He saw life as few other men saw it. 
Today he was the adviser of a king and 
tomorrow a prisoner among thieves and 
murderers. The width of his experience 
gives all his writings a fascination. 

Isaac Watts is the greatest hymn- 
writer this country has known. “ O God, 
Our Help in Ages Past ’’ has no 
rival, and his great hymns are many. 
He was not good-looking. The only 
lady he ever asked to marry him de¬ 
clined with the words, “ Mr. Watts, I 
only wish I could admire the casket as 
much as I admire the jewels.” But, 
oh, what a jewel! 

William Blake, by whose tomb they 
stood, was one of the most amazing of 
painters and most stimulating of writers 
who ever lived. Read him. His 
aphorisms raise the dead to life. 


FRANCE’S LARGEST BRIDGE 

France is erecting her largest bridge. 
It is shorter than the Forth Bridge 
but is, nevertheless, nearly 4000 feet long. 

The bridge is to cross an arm of the 
Rade de Brest to connect Brest with 
Plougastel. It is to be built of concrete 
and will have three arches, each of 540 
feet span and ro8 feet above the water. 

The huge wooden structure on which 
the central arch was to be built was put 
together on the shore, then mounted 
on two long barges and towed out 
and placed in position on the piles 
which had been driven into the river-bed 
to support the piers. This arch alone 
weighed 540 tons, and was 30 feet wide. 

The bridge when completed is to 
carry a road and electric tramway as 
well as a railway. 


Doom of the Dragon 
of Charing Cross 

The dragon of Charing Cross is to go at 
last, and London is to have a wonderful 
embankment on the south side of the 
Thames. The CN. has pleaded for it a 
long time; it is three years since the 
CN. Monthly wrote these words: 

There is now developing in 
London a tragedy incredible. We 
are throwing away one of the 
noblest monuments London has 
because we dare not face the duty of 
removing the ugliest thing she has. 

The bridge that everybody loves is 
to go, and the bridge that everybody 
hates is to stay. 

The lovely child of John Rennie 
is to be thrown to the dragon; 
there has been nothing like it since 
Andromeda was chained to a rock 
to await the coming of the monster 
to devour her. . Who will be the. 
Perseus now ? Where is the Saint 
George who will slay this dragon of 
Charing Cross?’ 

Is London in the hands of brave 
men or of cowards ? Are we to be 
worthy of our precious trust, or to 
throw it away ? The next few years 
will tell. 

These few years have told. The battle 
has. been won, and the CN. hopes that 
all who have fought hard for the new 
Charing Cross will live to see this splendid 
dream fulfilled. 


IMMENSE FALL OF CHALK 
250,000 Tons Come Down 

Any day we .may hear from Italy that 
the mountain near Bellinzona, which has 
been moving for more than twenty years 
and is moving now faster than ever 
before, has plunged into the valley. But 
while Italy is preparing this spectacular 
fall the little Isle of Wight has been up 
and doing. 

.Along the Undercliff which stretches 
from Ventnor to Niton and beyond 
another avalanche of cliff, at Windy 
Comer, near, Blackgang Chine, has 
plunged down. A quarter of a million 
tons of chalk and gravel and clay blocked 
the road for 150 yards and the roar of 
the fall was heard five miles away. ■ 

This is not the first time the cliff has 
given way. There are remains of other 
avalanches along the seaward road 
which have been overgrown by the 
island’s renewing verdure, and the whole 
of the coast to the point east of Sandown 
has been eaten away by the sea and the 
rains, a bit more going every year. 

The chalk strata rest on an insecure 
foundation of clay called the blue 
slipper, and over this the chalk is always 
in danger of slipping away to sea. 


SACRIFICE OF THE 
RAILWAYMEN 

The Spirit of Peace 

ONE MORE GOOD MOVE 
IN INDUSTRY 

Like the idea of peace among nations, 
the idea of peace in industry has been 
making great strides. 

We were all delighted the other day 
by the agreement of employers and 
trade union leaders to form a national 
industrial council which was to set up 
machinery for settling disputes without 
strikes ; and close upon the heels of this 
agreement comes the great agreement of 
the railwaymen for an all-round reduc¬ 
tion of wages of sixpence in every pound. 

To Make Ends Meet 

One reason why the men agreed to 
this far-reaching proposal was that the 
railway companies told them frankly all 
about their unhappy position in the 
reduction of trade, the fall of revenue, 
and the heavy competition of road 
traffic, and were able to show clearly 
that a reduction in running costs was 
the only way to make ends meet and 
keep the railways going. . 

Another and perhaps more important 
reason was that the reduction of pay 
was to extend to everyone, including 
the whole of the executive staff as well 
as the directors. 

It is agreed that the man to whom 
this quick and peaceful settlement is 
mainly due is Mr. J. H. Thomas, M.P., 
the leader of the most important of the 
three unions. He has a long and splen¬ 
did record of service to his fellow- 
workers, and that is, perhaps, the 
greatest service of all. 

A SIGNAL IN THE NIGHT 
The Schoolmaster’s Blind Eye 

A few years ago Eric Megaw, a 
schoolboy at Campbell College, Belfast, 
slipped out of bed to try an experiment 
with his wireless set during the dark 
hours of a winter morning. 

His experiment was very successful. 
A newspaper reporter heard of it, and the 
headmaster read in a newspaper that one 
of his boys had received the first wireless 
signal from New Zealand ever heard in 
Ireland, at a time when all the school 
was supposed to be in bed. 

Like Nelson, he read this news with a 
blind eye, and never mentioned it until 
he announced on Speech Day, not long 
ago, that this old boy (now a B.Sc.) had 
been elected to a Fellowship for wireless 
research at the Imperial College of 
Science. 

Readers of the C.N. will congratulate 
this keen boy who has so distinguished 
himself before he is 21. 


THINGS SAID 

I have no love of ornamental garments. 

Lord Balfour 

If ever you want to feel small, get 
into Parliament. Mr. H. Morrison 
I want all Scouts and Guides to keep 
England tidy. The Chief Scout 

Let life give you a mental message 
every morning. Mr. Otto Kahn 

Women are in danger of losing theii 
dignity. Mrs. Kendal 

The art of dealing with money is not 
to save it but to spend it wisely. 

Lord Cecil 

Any Utopia which promises something 
for nothing is a delusion and a snare. 

Dr. A. Hutton 

Women seem to be getting very 
aggressive. Mr. H. C. A. Bingley 


with the rest of the world as freely as 
she might have done. Misunderstand¬ 
ings ■ arose. The ordinary citizens of 
other lands could not read for them¬ 
selves what the citizens of Germany 
were thinking and doing. 

People who understand each other do 
not quarrel. Quarrels come from mis¬ 
understandings, suspicions, and secrets. 
In making its columns easier for 
foreigners to read, Germany’s chief 
newspaper has taken a step toward 
understanding, friendship, and peace. 

Other newspapers will certainly follow 
the lead of the Tageblatt, and soon, 
let us hope. Gothic lettering will be 
banished from the schools, where 
children spend a whole year learning 
Gothic and Latin scripts at present, 
while teachers complain that half the 
time could be saved if Latin lettering 
were learned alone. Another charge 
brought against Gothic lettering is that 
it causes greater eye-strain 


A WONDERFUL HAND 
• OF CARDS 

One Chance in 600,000 Millions 

Once again four bridge players have 
been dealt four hands each containing 
one complete suit, this time at a club 
in London. The same thing happened 
at Bedford last year. 

The chances against this happening 
are enormous. 

The number of ways in which a pack 
of 52 cards .can be arranged is repre¬ 
sented by this line of figures : 

53,644,737,765,488,792,839,237,440,000, 
or over 50,000 million million million 
million. That figure (minus one)- re¬ 
presents the number of chanCes against 
any particular order. But of course it 
does not matter what order the cards 
of a suit are dealt in inside a particular 
hand to produce the result recorded in 
Knightsbridge and at Bedford. The 
chance of that happening is one in 
635.013,559,^00. 
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A LITTLE BOOK’S 
GREAT STORY 

No More Excuse For 
Mixing Millenniums 

THE LEGACY OF THE 
OLD WORLD 

The Ancient World and Its Legacy to 
Us. By A. W. F. Blunt. Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d. 

This is a book that was needed, and 
it fills the need in every way. 

It is a broad and simple compendium 
of general history covering the Baby¬ 
lonian, Egyptian, Assyrian, and Persian 
Empires, and the stories of Ancient 
Greece and Rome up to the barbarian 
and Mohammedan invasions. 

The start is with organised life in the 
Near Eastern valleys. Primitive man is 
passed over and the Far East is left 
aside, for each is clearly detached from 
these historical sequences, and the 
author’s problem has been how to deal 
with all his materials. That problem he 
has solved with exceptional skill. 

The Eastern Empires 

His clear story of the rise and fall of 
the Eastern Empires, and their relations 
with each other as the ages passed, is 
amply illustrated by nearly a hundred 
pictures and nine maps. Clearness in 
broad outlines is the distinctive feature 
of the book. Any intelligent boy or 
girl reading it can follow the movements 
of races in the areas where civilisations 
began, and see why certain things 
happened and led to the rise and fall of 
dynasties great in history. The book 
has movement and life. It is never 
scrappy or dull. 

And _ always, especially as we come 
nearer in time and farther West, we see 
how the nations of today have been 
prepared for and enriched by the fine 
thought of the Greek and the practical 
experience of the Roman conqueror. We 
note how the dead nations went right 
and bequeathed us treasures of ex¬ 
perience, and where they went wrong 
and bequeathed us a legacy of warnings. 

History Straightened Out 

There has been a gap on the book¬ 
shelf for this volume. Turn the thoughts 
of the average secondary schoolboy to 
the Empires of the Near East and to 
him a thousand years is as one day. He 
thinks of Hammurabi and Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar as prowlers in time and space 
fairly near adjoining ; but here history 
is straightened out in a compact and 
interesting way, and it may be said that 
nobody has now any excuse for getting 
the millenniums mixed. 

We cordially recommend this book to 
the student and the general reader. 

THE HEAT-WAVE 
Was It Due to Sun-Spots ? 

It seems possible that the heat-wave 
which has been lately experienced over 
the greater part of Europe may be due 
to sun-spots. 

For some years now evidence has 
been accumulating that sun-spot ac¬ 
tivity indicates an increase in the 
radiant energy of the Sun, producing 
correspondingly warmer weather on 
Earth; and recently great sun-spot 
activity has been observed even with 
weak telescopes. Groups of sun-spots 
have been seen, some of the spots of 
great size, and one big enough to 
engulf 27 globes the size of the Earth. 

The sun-spots are believed to be 
magnetic cyclones of hot gases, and 
their magnetic character is seen in the 
magnetic disturbances and auroras they 
produce on Earth. 

Of course, the particular distribution 
of a heat-wave depends on meteoro¬ 
logical factors (cyclones and anti¬ 
cyclones in our atmosphere) but the 
excess of heat as a whole may depend 
on the sun-spot activity, and this would 
account for its long continuance. 


A BRITISH EMPIRE ZOO 



Bison, Canada 


Hippopotamus, East Africa 




Rhinoceros, Southern Rhodesia 


Kiwi 

New Zealand 


Wolfhound 
Irish Free State 


Springbok 
South Africa 



Turtle, West Indies 


Empire goods sold-in the shops will in future be distinguished by,show cards indicating their 
place of origin. A bird or animal representative of each country will appear on the cards, which 
are now being prepared. We show above many of the animals which have already been chosen. 
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SAVING THE GREAT 
DOME 

HOW WREN’S MATERIAL 
BETRAYED HIM 
Things That Were Not Known 
in His Day 

THE GREAT STEEL CHAIN 

For nearly three centuries an enemy 
host has inhabited St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
all unknown to .either worshippers or 
custodians, pushing and pulling at its 
mighty pillars as if with the deliberate 
purpose of bringing down the great 
dome with a crash. 

The curious thing is that these enemies 
were installed by Sir Christopher Wren 
and his men as preservers of St. Paul’s. 
Most miserably have they betrayed 
their trust ! But Nemesis has overtaken 
them ! One by one they have been 
tracked down and others more reliable 
installed in their place.. 

A New Kind of Steel 

These workers of mischief were the 
old iron cramps inserted in the pillars 
to hold the stone-casing together. They 
have been rusting away. That might 
have been forgiven, for rust is a kind of 
old age which only the secret of perpetual 
youth can prevent. But that is not all. 
Year by year, through the centuries, 
they have swelled and contracted as the 
temperature rose and fell, pushing the 
stones apart and dragging them together 
again, till the marvel is that the pillars 
did not come toppling down long ago. 

These pillars, as we know, are merely 
cased in stone, having only a rubble 
core, and into this core the restorers 
have been forcing liquid cement to 
make the pillars strong. That, however, 
has not got rid of the need for cramps 
for the stone-casing ; but, instead of the 
old rusty iron cramps, cramps have 
been inserted made of steel of a new 
kind, which is not only rust-proof, but 
proof against expansion and contraction 
by temperature. 

A Mighty Chain 

The latest report foretells that the 
work of restoration will be completed 
in another two years, two years sooner 
than was originally expected. The 
grouting of the piers has been completed, 
the crypt has been completed, and the 
pillars on the ground floor have been 
completed almost up to the point at 
which the great dome rests upon them. 
An examination of, the earliest grouting 
shows that it has achieved all that was 
hoped of it in stability and rigidity. 

Now the restorers are at work on the 
dome with more of the steel which resists 
rust and heat. Great tie-bars are being 
inserted in tiers to, hold together the 
outer and inner drums beneath the 
dome. The bars of the topmost tier 
are four inches wide and nearly 40 feet 
long. When all these are in place a 
mighty chain of steel 450 feet long will 
be fixed, running round outside the outer 
drum to resist the outward pressure of 
the dome. Picture on page 12 


ENGLAND’S SMALLEST SCHOOL 

There might be difficulty in deciding 
which is the biggest school in England 
but there can be no doubt about which 
is the smallest. 

At Wasdale Head Church School there 
are only four pupils. 

Wasdale Head is a well-known climb¬ 
ing centre in Cumberland. In this 
lovely but lonely place there once 
lived more people, and 50 children 
attended the school. Now only a hand¬ 
ful of folk dwell in this remote parish. 

The children do not go to their teacher: 
she comes to them from Nether Wasdale, 
a stiff five miles’ walk. In heavy snow¬ 
storms she cannot come, and at the best 
of times the school is only open three 
days a week. 

Another unique thing about the school 
is that all the children attending it 
belong to one Rome. 
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THE MOST FAMOUS 
CEILING IN FLORENCE 

Mosaic Pictures of the 
Baptistery 

LIGHTING UP A WONDERFUL 
THING 

Good news comes from Florence. The 
mosaic pictures in the famous ceiling of 
the Baptistery can now be clearly seen. 

They have been .there for five hundred 
years, but only at' noon on clear days 
cpuld they be well seen because the 
building, like all early churches, was so 
badly lighted. 

A great deal of money and time has 
been ■ spent to make these mosaics 
visible to the naked eye. Twenty-three 
electric lamps, each of 400 candle-power, 
with reflectors, have been hidden in the 
windows of the cupola. No light is visible 
from below, only the illumined ceiling. 

The Baptistery, one of the most an¬ 
cient little churches in Christendom, has 
a right to be called one of the wonders of 
the world. It is octagonal in shape, only 
measuring go feet in diameter. The outer 
walls are faced with black-and-white 
marble in three stages, an exquisite 
pattern broken to admit the celebrated 
bronze doors. . 

Work Lasting 100 Years 

These were made by Ghiberti about 
the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
One of them is tire famous pair of 
which Michael Angelo said that it was 
worthy to be the Gate of Paradise. 
But the gates outside are not more 
glorious than the ceiling within, which 
has now been made newly glorious. 

It was that clever man Arnolfo di 
Cambio who, about 1290, rebuilt the 
interior roofing, probably from the 
model of the Pantheon, and started the 
mosaic pictures. The church had been 
restored and patched up many times, 
since its first building about the seventh 
century. -By Arnolfo’s time its use as a 
parish church had ceased and it was 
called the Baptistery, as it has been called 
ever since. Every child born in Florence 
is supposed to be christened here. 

Once the mosaics started it took 
about a hundred years to make them,' 
and some of the greatest artists in Italy 
joined at the labour. The pictures the 
mosaics make are taken from the Bible 
story, and are a particular joy because 
the designers filled in their pictures with 
odd and curious details of medieval life. 


WHITE LINE ON THE 
PAVEMENT 

A Good Idea From Australia 

Australia has made a new application 
of the idea of the white line for the 
regulation of traffic. 

In several Australian cities, a .white 
line runs along the middle of every 
pavement and walkers are required to 
keep to the right or the left of it, accord¬ 
ing to the local rule. 

Some day the rule of .the footpath 
will have to be enforced in England, and 
Australian. experience may be a great 
help when the time comes. 

The C.N. believes that foot passengers, 
like vehicles, should be required to keep 
to the left, as that prevents people from 
stepping into the road with their backs 
to the oncoming traffic. But whether 
the rule is Keep to the Left or Keep to 
the Right the important thing is that 
there should be a rule, and that it 
should be enforced. 

We have seen in London that private 
people cannot enforce it, and the next 
attempt should have the Government 
and the police behind it. The sooner 
it is made the better for us all; we 
could all be taught to walk properly, 
and save bumping into each other every 
minute,'if "a really earnest effort were 
made for a week. 


OIL IN THE 
WILDERNESS 

What Happens When 
We Find It 

THE ROMANTIC TOUCH OF 
THE TRADER’S WAND 

There is a part of Persia which a 
little while ago was a dreary wilderness. 

Now thirty thousand people live 
there in solid houses or spacious bunga¬ 
lows, good roads cross it and there are a 
pure water- supply, electric light, gas, 
modern drainage, telephones, clubs, 
playing fields,- public baths, a hospital, 
and prosperous markets. All this thriv¬ 
ing Persian town has sprung up because 
some Englishmen found oil in the 
wilderness. ‘ 

A hundred and fifty miles away there 
is an even greater community flourishing 
in what was once a bare desert. There 
also is an oilfield: Masjid i Suleiman and 
Abadan both serve to remind us that 
romance is not dead. 

We must get rid of the idea that 
trade is a dull thing confined to stuffy 
offices. It is full of adventure. Trade 
has its heroes not less renowned than 
war. The first gallant explorers sailed 
the unknown seas, not in search of 
fame, but in search of trade. Moreover, 
trade is, next to religion, the chief 
civilising, influence in the world. When 
men lived by raiding and fobbing they 
were savages, but when they began 
to live by trade they paved the way for 
law and order. 


AN OAK IN DOMESDAY 
BOOK 

What Happened Not Far Away 

A strange thing has happened at 
Arnos Grove in Southgate. • 

This great estate belonged to a rich 
shipowner, who sold it to contractors, 
and they at once began to cut down 
wood and undergrowth in order to build 
houses. While doing this they came 
upon caves, and in one there appeared 
to be an altar made of gigantic boulders, 
with a pillar of rock near it on which 
are rough carvings of a serpent. 

The cave is within a few yards of 
Mitchenden oak, which is mentioned in 
Domesday Book. Great mounds of 
earth and a curtain of ivy and mistletoe 
hid the entrance to the cave. As oak 
and mistletoe were sacred to the Druids, 
and both abound on the estate, it seems 
likely that Amos Grove was once a 
Druid grove, and human lives may 
have been offered up where people will 
soon be playing tennis and wheeling 
out perambulators. 


THE MONEY VALUE OF 
BEAUTIFUL THINGS 

We hear of booms In many markets 
but rarely in the market of pictures and 
manuscripts. 

The world’s record has been broken 
by the prices paid lately in London 
sale-rooms. In three months a million 
pounds have been spent on artistic and 
literary treasures. 

The sale of the late Sir George 
Holford’s collections has been responsible 
for the boom. In one day ,£364,000 was 
paid at Christie’s for some of his Dutch 
and Flemish pictures—a record day in 
any auction room anywhere. 

It seems that appreciation has come a 
little late. Rembrandt died in 1669 
in miserable poverty, and the other day 
an American firm paid 92,000 guineas 
for two of his portraits. Van Ruysdael 
never received more than a few pounds 
for his landscapes, and died in the work- 
house. For one of his pictures 6000 
guineas was paid. 

Manuscripts and first editions, jewels, 
carpets, tapestries, are also shaking the 
market. A defective copy of Shake¬ 
speare’s First Folio brought in /8500. 


An Enduring poet 
of our Time 

William Watson 

Selected Poems of Sir William Watson 
(Thornton Butterworth). 10s. 6d. 

Every lover of English literature in 
the classical style will feel a sense of 
satisfaction that Sir William Watson 
is publishing his own selection from the 
volumes of poetry he has written. 

This new issue commemorates his 
seventieth year. He was 32 when 
Wordsworth’s Grave gave him an 
assured place among the English poets 
who will be read as long as English 
literature lasts. His collected poems 
were published 30 years ago. Since 
then there has been a second collected 
edition, a few years ago we had another 
choice of A Hundred Poems, and quietly, 
all the while, additions have been made 
that mark the changes in tone of thought 
which time brings to us all. 

The Word 

We will take only one poem from 
this admirable and most . engaging 
volume, one that comes with a thrill of 
joy to an editor’s heart: 

The Knights rode up with gifts for the King, 
Arid one was a jewelled sword, 

And one was a suit of golden mail 
And one was a golden Word. 

He has buckled the shining armour on, 

He has girt the sword at his side ; 

He has flung at his feet the golden Word, 
And trampled it in his pride. - 

The armour.is pierced with many spears, 

And the brand is breaking in. twain,- 
But the Word has risen in storm and fire, 

To vanquish and to reign. 

A Consecrated Poet 

From first to last Sir William Watson 
has been a consecrated poet. Steeped 
in the spirit of poetry, he has felt his 
mission as loftily as Milton. In the 
first half of his writing-life this grave 
sincerity was not alien to the literary 
atmosphere of England, hut a new spirit 
and new modes of verse have come. 

With loud self-satisfaction they have 
announced themselves, and have sought 
advertisement by disparaging whatever 
was cast in the old classical mould. To 
throw stones at Wordsworth and Tenny¬ 
son became a pastime of the new critics ; 
and as William Watson was nearer in 
time to the new school than these great 
poets, and was not dead, he was not 
exempt from missiles. 

His Lasting Value 

No one will deny that the general 
brood of our modem poets have added 
considerable variety to our literature in 
style, though with much that is formless 
and trivial. No one would wish them 
away, however absurd many of their 
own" valuations of themselves and their 
betters have been. But when the 
question is whether the Twentieth- 
Century school of verse has produced 
anything to compare in lasting Value 
with the work of living poets known as 
poets before the Twentieth Century 
began, the answer of serious criticism is 
clear. What have they to show that 
will balance in the scale of comprehen¬ 
sive literary judgment the work of Sir 
William Watson ? . 

His Great Range 

Unless this generation values at its 
genuine worth the high thought, the 
poetic inspiration, and the fine literary 
art of Sir William Watson it will re-‘: 
main condemned for density and’ 
neglect by the sounder instinct of 
generations that will follow. As a poet 
who interprets poets in poetry WTlliam 
Watson has a place of his own in our 
literature. His thought has a great but 
changeful range. ' In epigrammatic con¬ 
densation he challenges comparison with 
the. great. And he has chiselled more 
exquisite and haunting phrases - that 
deserve to persist than any other poet 
of his generation. 

We hope this volume will have a 
welcome that will act as'a cordial to the 
heart of a poet who has put his heart 
into all his writings. 
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A MEASURE OUT 
OF JOINT 

Wrong by Millionths of 
an Inch 

HOW THEY FIND IT OUT 

One of the metallic standards of 
length at the National Physical Labora¬ 
tory has been misbehaving itself. 

■ In the. last five years it has varied in 
length by nine-millionths of . an inch. 
If we take an inch measure and see what 
a tenth of an inch looks like, and then 
imagine a tenth of that, and then a 
tenth of that, and go on dividing by 
ten three times more, we shall realise 
what a serious thing it is to be a 
millionth of an inch out. 

This , laboratory standard yard end 
firSt expanded by five-millionths of an 
inch' arid then shrank four millionths 
of an inch more. 

It appears that the laboratory author¬ 
ities do not regard this as a really 
serious crime, but they do not like it, 
and are trying to find something more 
reliable than steel. 

Of course, to be sure about those 
millionths of an inch on the steel gauge 
requires delicate instruments, partly 
optical and partly mechanical; but 
the laboratory has sensitive levels (on 
the spirit-level principle) which will show 
a difference of a millionth of an inch in 
the height of two measure gauges 
standing on end on a perfectly fiat 
base. This level, it is said, would make 
a billiard table look like the Alps. 


RUNNING A HOUSE IN 
CAESAR’S DAY 
Things From an Old Kitchen 

A recent discovery has turned our 
thoughts to the housewives of the 
Roman Empire, 

We may believe that the reason why 
the ladies of Caesar’s day had no vacuum 
cleaners or electric cookers was because 
there were plenty of slaves to do the 
work, for the Roman was ingenious 
enough to have invented labour-saving 
devices if he had needed them. 

He surmounted all difficulties, great 
or small, from crossing the Alps to keep¬ 
ing vegetables hot and dry!. The 
Englishman has electric light and wire¬ 
less and a score of other things, but he 
still has to eat steam-sodden vegetables 
unless he takes off the dish cover to let 
the steam escape, and eats his. food 
tepid. But the Roman solved that 
problem long ago. 

In digging a pond at Wivelrod, near 
Bentworth, in' Hampshire', the ' other 
day the remains of a Roman pantry came 
to light. There were wine jars, an enorm¬ 
ous honey-pot, a vase with a perforated 
base for straining fruit, a shallow dish, 
and other articles of the sort. Arriong 
them was a fine dish cover of black 
burnished ware, with a knob handle 
w-hich had several holes in it so that the 
steam might escape while the vegetables 
were kept covered and hot. Why has no 
one else hit on that simple device ? 


LITTER LOUTS PLEASE READ 

We gladly (and sorrowfully) pass on this 
letter sent to The Times by one of its readers. 

1 do not think such a sight as I Saw 
in a certain part of Kensington Gardens 
last Saturday evening could be seen in 
any other capital of Europe. 

The whole place was a mass of'news¬ 
papers, empty ice cream cartons, and 
dirty remains of tea picnics, and even a 
glass bottle or two. 

It is not only in public place^ that 
this disgraceful thing takes place, for 
recently in the gorgeous grounds of 
Waddesdon Manor, Bucks, after the 
place had been thrown open to the 
public, the same thing was to be seen. 
No wonder people are shy atf; opening 
their beautiful places to the public 
when this is what happens. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



BURNING FORESTS 
All the northern parts of Man¬ 
itoba have lately been under a 
pall of smoke because of forest- 
fires that have been raging 
north of Lake Winnipeg. 





GREENLAND FRUIT 
Whortle-berries are now ripe 
and are being gathered in large 
quantities in the west of Green¬ 
land, which is much more 
sheltered than the east coast. 


CATCHING REINDEER 
Mosquitoes *are now so trouble¬ 
some on the Siberian tundras 
that wild reindeer often take 
to the water, and the natives 
catch them while swimming. 


LIGHTNING HAVOC 
During a recent thunder- US' 
storm at Ajaccio, Corsi- jlx 
ca.one hundred and fifty 
sheep were killed by a 
single flash of lightning, 
though the shepherd 
of the flock was unhurt. 


TL ANTIC 


TRANSPORT IN BRAZIL 
Brazil is making efforts to im¬ 
prove her roads, as about three- 
quarters of the mileage consista 
of mere tracks fit only for ox 
carts and pack mules. 



CONGO CEREMONY 
When the King and 
Queen of the Belgians 
were travelling on the 
River Congo recently 
their boat was escorted 
by a hundred canoes, 
each with fifty paddlers. 


SOUTH AFRICA'S SUGAR 
During the last season Natal 
harvested nearly 250,000 tons 
of sugar, the biggest crop on 
record, and probably 280,000 
tons will be harvested this year. 


A VERY RARE EVENT 
People who have never before 
seen snow have been snowball¬ 
ing in New South Wales, where 
in some places inland snow a 
foot deep fell recently. 


LIVING BALLS ON A 
CRICKET PITCH 
How They Took a Hand 

A delightful incident is reported as 
occurring the other day on a West 
Country cricket ground. 

The game had begun, and runs were 
being counted by excited brothers and 
sisters. Suddenly a small, dark object 
crawled from the hedge and began to 
make its way toward the pitch. 

It stopped just at the feet of deep 
field, but he was watching the ball and 
did not see it. Another dark little 
object followed the first, and the two 
went past deep field, and only stopped 
when they were near enough the pitch 
to watch the game. 

“ Goodness ! " cried someone. “ There 
are two hedgehogs." 

“ Here, get out of that! " called the 
wicket-keeper, having a moment to spare 
while the captain was changing his men. 
He waved his gloved hands, which should 
have frightened any hedgehog, but these 
two simply rolled themselves up into 
balls, and pretended not to be there. 

A few minutes later a shout of delight 
went up from the spectators, and only 
the respect due to an important match 
kept them from charging into the field. 
Five hedgehogs were now watching the 
game from close by. the pitch. 

For the first time in the history of 
cricket, no doubt, the game was held 
up while the wicket-keeper carried 
• these prickly un-crickety balls, very 
tightly rolled up, and put them back 
in the deep grass by the fence. The 
hedgehogs took their expulsion to 
heart, and to the disappointment of a 
certain number of people watching the 
game they did not appear again. 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Ajaccio ..... A-yaht-cho 
Delphinus . . . . Del-fy-nus 

Hammurabi . . Ham-moo-rah-be 
Hawarden ..... Harden 
Matabeleland , Mat-a-be-le-land 
Ruysdael .... . Roys-dahl 


CRICKET EXPORTS 
The Test Team for Australia 

At just the right moment of the 
cricketing season the M.C.C.—the very 
oldest-established Empire Marketing 
Board, sending out supplies of home¬ 
grown cricketers to the Dominions and 
Crown Colonies and welcoming any raw 
or finished material they may send in 
return—has announced the team to be 
sent to the Mother Country’s most 
stalwart rival, Australia. 

One of the reasons why it is a good 
moment to announce it is that it affords 
every cricketer in the country time to 
talk about it. There are two Surrey 
men (Hobbs, who might win a com¬ 
petition as the most popular man in 
England, and Mr. Jardine), but Surrey 
boys will want to know why Mr. Fender 
does hot go. There are two men of 
Kent (Mr. Chapman, the captain, and 
Freeman, the wily bowler), and young 
Ames, but Kent men want to know 
what is the matter with Woolley. 

Yorkshire has Sutcliffe and Leyland 
the utility man, but Yorkshiremen 
would like to know why the rest of the 
Yorkshire eleven were left out. 

We need pursue the topic no farther. 
In thousands of English homes it is 
competing with wireless. But Somerset, 
Sussex, Gloucestershire, Notts, Lanca¬ 
shire, and Hampshire will all lend a 
hand in taking out the Ashes, and, as 
we hope, will bring them back again. 
At any rate, we are sure Australia will 
give them a cricketing welcome. 


In the Auction Rooms 


The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 


Portrait by Raeburn . . 

Small portrait by F. Clouet 
Pair of candlesticks, 16 th cent 
Portrait by Gainsborough 
Rough MS. by Thomas Hardy 
Chinese lacquer screen 
A Chinese vase . . . ; 

A Georgian salver . . . 

George 11 coffee-pot . . 

\ 17th-centufy cushion 


£6300 

£2730 

£1100 

£S 92 

£740 

£220 

£173 

£143 

£100 

£56 


THE HOMELESS SPARROW 
A Pathetic Scene By 
the Thames 

A sparrow had built her nest under the 
eaves of a great Thames warehouse. She 
was as small as a speck of dust in com¬ 
parison with the building, but it housed 
her safely, and she loved her home. 

Some of the people who worked there 
knew the sparrow very well by sight, 
and hoped that some day soon she would 
take some crumbs from their hands. 
She watched them from a safe distance 
beckoning her, and each day came a 
little nearer before she picked up a crumb, 
flirted her tail, and was gone. 

One morning a terrible fire broke out 
in the warehouse. The firemen fought 
the flames from the streets and also from 
barges on the river. Some of the 
workmen got on to a factory roof close 
by to watch. Others joined them. One 
of these, a stranger, spied the little 
sparrow and pointed her out. She was 
fluttering round her nest, not heeding 
the flames tearing up through the roof. 

The tiny atom of life went fluttering 
to and fro, and at last it was swallowed 
up in the fire, to meet a mercifully 
sudden end. 


BLACKHEATH’S STORY 

Greenwich and Blackheath are often 
overlooked by the London sightseer, 
but it is unlikely that anyone who reads 
a little book which has lately come to 
us will leave these places unvisited. 

Blackheath, the story of the Royal 
Hundred, is its title, the author being 
Mr. Gerard L. Baker, who has greatly 
added to the charm of the book by his 
own illustrations in black and white. 

Many stirring events took place on 
Blackheath, and Mr. Baker gives us 
glimpses of Wat Tyler and Jack Cade, of 
our Bluebeard King, and of many other 
well-known figures in history. 


OLYMPIAN VICTORS 
Empire Winners at Amsterdam 

After the Hying start which the 
British Empire took in the Olympic 
Games at Amsterdam we can bear to 
lose a few golf championships to the 
Americans and others whom Britain 
taught to play the game. 

First there was Lord Burghley’s 
splendid victory in the 400 metres 
hurdles, which is one of the most testing 
races for stamina as well as speed and 
skill that the Games offer. Then the 
Canadian Percy Williams won the 100 
metres, which is one of the most coveted 
victories of all; and on the same day 
Dr. O’Callaghan of Ireland hurled the 
hammer farther than any Teuton, Latin, 
Scandinavian, or American. What a 
great day’s work! 

Next day D. G. Lowe put the 800 
metres to Great Britain’s credit in 
record time, and this was in some ways 
the most remarkable feat of all, because 
this was the second time that Lowe 
won the race. No runner has ever done 
such a thing before. 

Then the South African S. J. M. 
Atkinson secured the high hurdles for 
the Empire, and the great Canadian 
schoolboy Percy Williams added the 
200 metres to his former victory. 

So Great Britain and Greater Britain 
can take heart of grace and look the 
whole world in the face when the peace¬ 
ful struggles of the world’s games 1 are 
in progress. 

Of all the victories we are perhaps 
proudest of the first, which was that of 
Lord Burghley, for he is the young 
Englishman" we like to think of as being 
the type we produce best. He is a 
magistrate as well as an athlete, and 
comes of the family of which the poet 
Tennyson told a charming tale—and in 
his poem are the lines : 

Lord of Burghleigh fair and free* 

Not a lord in all the county 
Is so great a lord as he. 

At any rate, none is so popular today. 
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Did Jesus Say This ? 

Come time ago an old writing 
was discovered which was 
supposed to contain some of the 
unrecorded sayings of Jesus. One 
of them at once fired the imagina¬ 
tion of the world. It was : 

Raise the stone and thou shalt 
find Me; cleave the wood and 
there am I. 

After a little time, however, 
this striking sentence was re¬ 
jected by the scholars as unlikely 
to have been said by Jesus. 

The Jews believed in a per¬ 
sonal God, and their faith was 
very different from the old belief 
called pantheism, meaning that 
God is in everything. This saying 
seemed to mean that God is to be 
found even_ under stones or in 
wood, wherever we look for Him ; 
but as Jesus always spoke of 
God as a Father the scholars 
felt that He could not have 
said Raise the stone and thou 
shalt find Me. 

Now a studious man who lives 
far from the bustling city has 
thrown an entirely new light on 
the saying. The Greek, word 
means not merely lift or turn 
over the stone, but erect it. We 
speak of raising a monument or 
building, and the disciple was 
bidden to raise a stone, not to 
find any mystic thing hidden 
under it but in order to make an 
altar of it. 

The Jews could not pray with¬ 
out an altar. All over the lonely 
districts of Palestine altars are 
to be found made of rough, un¬ 
hewn stone by some shepherd 
or traveller. Having made the 
altar they lit a fire on it, and 
prayed to God before lying down 
to sleep. 

Therefore, the saying probably 
means something like this : 

Raise a stone (for an altar), 
cleave the wood (for an altar fire), 
pray, and I will hear you. You 
need not grieve because you cannot 
go to the great temple at Jerusalem, 
like the rich men, and because you 
are not a high priest. Wherever 
a man prays he is in the presence 
of God. 

Unlike the Jews, we can pray 
without the altar of unhewn 
stone described in the Book of 
the Covenant, and so we may 
translate the saying into this : 
Raise an altar of prayer, and thou 
shalt find God. 

We can never be certain that 
Jesus spoke these words, but it 
is certain that this teaching is 
like the teaching recorded in the 
Gospels. He taught that the 
only way to find the presence of 
God was to pray, and that it 
was not true prayer to go into 
church or temple and repeat 
long prayers like a parrot. The 
disciple was to go into his own 
chamber, or kneel on the lonely 
hillside, and pray in his own 
words as his heart dictated them 
with none but God ,to hear him. 


Sitting Down 

Two people have been writing about 
the lost art of sitting down. One 
is a public man and the other a woman 
who says that nowadays it is only on 
the stage and in Buckingham Palace 
that women sit down gracefully. 

The public man means something 
quite different when he says we have 
lost the art of sitting down. People 
have got into the habit of rushing 
about, he says, and feel they are 
wasting time if they are not bustling. 
But no one can concentrate when he 
is rushing about, and without con¬ 
centrating it is impossible for anyone 
to come to a sound decision. 

So that there may be something in 
the idea that we do not sit down 
properly. ■ The furniture shops still 
stock chairs, it is true, but our critics 
would reply that these chairs are 
flopped in rather than sat on. 

© 

The Film Ridiculous 

W E are not surprised to see that there 
have been protests against the 
introduction of needless sensations 
into the film life of Napoleon. 

. What is surprising is the state of 
mind of a film producer who, with a 
career like Napoleon’s available for 
him, imagines that he must invent little 
situations to make it interesting. 

The fact is that truth is never good 
enough for the film man. The train 
that runs at 6 o miles an hour must 
run at 120 miles an hour on the films, 
a horse must run at the speed of an 
aeroplane, a man at the speed of a 
horse ; we dread to think what would 
happen to a tortoise on the screen. 

Even the life of Jesus, which we 
have seen shamelessly perverted on 
the films, was not found interesting 
enough for the kinema man. Nothing 
is. We are seeing one of the greatest 
inventions of our age made ridiculous 
because the men behind it think that 
truth is not enough. 

- © 

Just Fifty Years Ago 

are afraid that the time has 
already come when most of 
us pick up our wireless without a 
thought of miracles, and yet it is only 
fifty years since this note was made in 
a diary at Battle Abbey: 

Sunday evening. A wretched new craze 
called a telephone was brought into play 
and F. kept at work shouting down it a 
long time ; on the whole, a failure. 

A year or two later this note follows 
in the same diary: 

That enchanting new marvel a telephone 
has been put up, whereby Castle and 
Rectory converse ad libitum. Uncle W., 
who is in some respects the greatest Tory 
out, will have nothing to say to it. 

Uncle W. was Prime Minister, and 
it is -odd to think of him, in the 
Temple of Peace he loved at Hawarden 
Castle, refusing to be bothered with 
the new toy which was one day to carry 
the human voice across the Earth. 


About Labels 

A correspondent sends us this note on 
labels, which we commend to all concerned. 

A most distinguished Chinese lawyer 
in London the other day re¬ 
marked emphatically to a most 
distinguished English banker: 

We Chinese are so tired of constantly 
seeing on the films a Chinese as villain. 
A Chinese seems to represent in the 
kinema all that is cunning and horribly 
cruel. Could not this be put an end to ? 

He was perfectly right; it is time 
the film-makers stopped this libel. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

J^/Jauve is said to be the most miser¬ 
able of colours. It has a hue and 
cry of its own. 

0 

JJeavy tea-drinkers should be chas¬ 
tised, it is said. Of course, with 
their leaves. 

3 

JyJTss Mary Borden compares America 
to a farm-hand who has gone into 
business. He used 
to till the mould, 
and now he 
moulds the till. 

0 

A PROMINENT 

politician says 
he always keeps 
his word. Much 
safer than giv¬ 
ing it. 

0 

An architect con¬ 
siders that 
sky-scrapers d o 
not suit our clim¬ 
ate. Yet our skies often look as if 
they required scraping. 

0 

goME people, we are told, are born to 
carry themselves well. The rest can 
generally get a lift. 

0 

A big-game hunter laments that he 
is suffering from ennui. He would 
be happier abroad enjoying wild 
boar-dom. 

© 

The Negro’s World 

Jt is amazing to find taught in 
tropical Africa such verse as 
Good King Wenceslas, with its snowy 
atmosphere, Robin Redbreast, and a 
whole gamut of experiences which are 
absolutely outside the ken of the 
Negro. ' Mr. Ormsby-Gore 

© 

The Schoolboy 

By Peter Puck 

In April 
Can’t sit still, 

I 11 May 

Wants to play. 

In June 

Wants to moon, 

In July 

, Wants to die, 

i ' In August 

Play he must. 

© 

A Prayer for Courage 

Father, hear the prayer we offer: 
Not for ease that prayer shall be 
But for strength that we may ever 
Live our lives courageously. 


Said a Poet to a Poet 

ywo modern poets met the other 
day. One was conceited; the 
other was not. Said Conceited to 
Modest: “ It’s most terrible. A 

disaster has happened. I haven’t had 
any ideas for a long time.” 

Now Modest meant to deal a small 
blow at the other, so weary was he of 
his constant boasting and constant 
egotism. (The poems of Conceited are 
not very good.) So he did not stop to 
sympathise, but said blithely : “ Ah, 
but other people are having ideas. 
A parquet flooring that rolls up like a 
carpet has been thought of. Somebody 
else has thought of a handbag that 
will hold a small umbrella. A life- 
preserver that fits in your pocket and 
inflates itself has been patented for 
sea or air travellers, and some genius 
has had the brilliant notion of putting 
flower-boxes high up round the electric 
light standards in the proud city of 
Vienna. The airy gardens give a 
splash of joyous colour to the streets. 

“ Although you have not had an 
idea lately, German chemists are 
reported to have discovered a way to 
make wool distasteful to moths; 
and people who love wearing button¬ 
holes can now buy a small water- 
holder holding enough water to keep 
a flower fresh for the day. Everything 
has not gone wrong; the brain-work 
of the world has not ceased because 
you have not had an idea.” 

Conceited listened, gasped, and went 
his way. He produced a poem called 
the Intolerable Friend that night, but 
the conversation did him lasting good. 

When I Am Old 

When I am old, and days crawl limp 
and slow, 

When stressful duties bring no weari¬ 
ness, 

Then ! shall calmly, sit till sunset glow 
Recounting all the hours God sent to 
bless. 

Ten thousand dawns shall come again 
to me 

To loose me from the fear of shrouding 
night; 

Old-fashioned gardens limned by 
memory 

Shall haunt my noontide with their 
pure delight. 

Soft, through the windows, tender- 
words shall come. 

Voices I knew when lifewas April-sweet: 
Then I shall sing, no more shall I be 
dumb; 

Youth shall return, to make my joy 
complete. 

When I am old, and quieted all strife, 
My heart shall say, How good, how 
hind, was Life ! Thomas Curtis Clark 
$ 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World. 

N Anti-Litter Campaign in North¬ 
ampton has had an excellent 

effect. 

old man in St. Pancras Workhouse 
is teaching himself Greek. 

Jn 100 years Aldeburgh and Filey 
Lifeboats have saved 650 lives. 
The Munich policeman fines the Litter 
Lout on the spot and gives him a 
receipt. 


Peter Puck 
Wants To Know 



What a private 
soldier is in public 
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Stale News For a Bear 


FIRST SCOUT CAMP 

A TWENTY-FIRST 
BIRTHDAY 

Baden-Powell at the First Camp 
Fire on Brownsea Island 

CRADLE OF THE MOVEMENT 

The Chief Scout has had a little 
meeting at his home at Pax Hill in 
Hampshire which must have brought 
him many stirring memories. 

It was a meeting of all who remain 
of the 21 friends who made up the first 
Boy Scout camp 21 years ago. The 
camp was on Brownsea Island, off 
the coast of Poole, in Dorsetshire. 

There were boys in the camp from all 
classes of society, from the East End 
of London and from Eton, and except 
Sir Robert Baden-Powell there was no 
grown-up there. 

A Memorable Scene 

At the reunion the other day there 
were present, beside the Chief Scout, 
eleven of the boys of the first camp. Five 
were killed in the war, two have since 
died, and a few are abroad. The guests 
presented the Chief Scout with a heat¬ 
proof coat, and Mr. P. W. Everett, now 
Commissioner for Equipment at the 
Scout G.H.Q., recalled the scene at the 
old camp fire. Mr. Everett helped Sir 
Robert to organise the first camp, and 
this is what he says of it: 

“ Round the camp fire the Chief told 
us thrilling yarns, himself led the Eengon- 
yama chorus, and in his inimitable way 
held the attention and won the hearts 
of all. I can see him still as he stands 
in the flickering light—an alert figure, 
full of the joy of life, now grave, now 
gay, answering all manner of ques¬ 
tions, imitating the call of birds, show¬ 
ing how to stalk a wild animal, flashing 
out a little story, pointing a moral not 
in actual words but in such an elusive yet 
convincing way that everyone present, 
boy or man, was ready to follow him 
wherever he might lead.” 

Amid Romantic Surroundings 

It is very fitting that the Scout move¬ 
ment should have started amid the 
romantic surroundings of Brownsea 
Island. The harbour of Poole, an expanse 
of mud-flats with narrow channels at 
low water, but a spacious salt lake full 
fifty miles in circumference at high 
tide, has a narrow entrance into 
Bournemouth Bay, between a spit of 
sandhills on the north and the extremest 
edge of Thomas Hardy’s Egdon Heath on 
the south, and through this channel the 
outgoing tide sweeps to make a second 
minor tide on Bournemouth sands. 

Midway on the north of the harbour is 
the port of Poole, and at the extreme 
west, seven miles from the entrance, 

' where the River Frome enters the har¬ 
bour, is the more ancient port of Ware- 
ham, now disused. Brownsea Island, 
wooded and picturesque, blocks the way 
into the harbour half a mile from its 
entrance. Three-quarters of a mile 
' broad, a mile and a half long, and over 
three miles in circumference, it com¬ 
manded the two main channels of the 
harbour in warlike times by the guns 
of the castle which faced the tideway. 
The island is now private property, 
but the castle has been renewed as a 
castellated dwelling. 

In the Days of Canute 

Much history has Brownsea seen. 
Canute, in the days before he was king, 
made it his base for a raid through ram¬ 
parted Wareham into Dorset, where he 
sacked Cerne Abbey and brought its 
spoils to Brownsea. Centuries later 
Cerne Abbey had a curious compensa¬ 
tion. Henry the Second granted to its 
abbot rights of wreckage on Brownsea, 
that is, the spoils picked up from any 
ships that had failed to navigate the 
tidal currents. In earlier days Ware- 
ham dominated the harbour, but when 
Henry the Second’s son, William-Long- 
sword, Earl of Salisbury, one of the 
founders of Salisbury' Cathedral, ruled 


A mong the many tragic things in the 
ill-fated voyage of the Italia and 
the rescues of her survivors there is one 
which is even more strange than tragic. 
Before Professor Malmgren, the Swedish 
biologist, lay' down to die among the 
icefields, he had shot a bear on which 
some of his fellow-voyagers fed. 

In the Polar bear’s stomach were the 
remains of an English newspaper which 
bore the date 1884. Where had the bear 
picked it up and how had this newspaper, 
nearly half a century old, come there ? 

Forty-seven years ago this August 
the Greely Expedition reached Lady 
Franklin Bay in the Arctic opposite the 
north-west coast of Greenland. A relief 
expedition should have reached them 
next year, but it was not until three 


the regions around from Canford, Poole 
was made his port and so began its 
interesting history. 

Brownsea later became Crown pro¬ 
perty, and as such was given away to 
royal favourites. In Henry the Eighth's 
reign a blockhouse, which soon became 
a castle, was built on it, and Poole had 
to garrison it. Queen Elizabeth gave 
the island to her fascinating favourite 
and Lord Chancellor Sir Christopher 
Hatton, and he used the guns of the 
castle to compel all ships to pay him a 
toll before they could enter the harbour. 

During the Civil War Poole was a Parlia¬ 
mentary stronghold, and Brownsea was 
never garrisoned with less than 100 men. 

Now Brownsea, which has played its 
little part through seven or eight 
Centuries of war, has become far more 
famous than ever before as the cradle 


years had gone that Lieutenant Greely 
and his six companions were rescued 
almost at their last gasp by the steamers 
Thetis and Bear, which picked them up 
at Cape Sabrine on June 1, 1884. 

Is it possible that one of the relieving 
ships had a newspaper of 1884 and left 
it inadvertently in the Polar wastes ? 
It might have lasted all the intervening 
y'cars, and if it did there would be 
nothing strange in a Polar bear’s appe¬ 
tite for it, because a Polar bear will eat 
anything, from ropes to india-rubber. 

The story recalls that told in the C.N. 
of July 28 of a shark which had swal¬ 
lowed a copy of The Times with the 
New Year’s list of naval promotions. 

The Polar bear in appetite is the land 
shark of the Arctic. 


of a world-wide movement for teaching 
the manliness that is courteous, helpful, 
and unselfish, and would conquer the 
world, not by war, but by mutual under¬ 
standing and sympathy. 


THE PENNY POST 

The cost of restoring the penny letter 
post is now estimated at over five 
million pounds a year. 

The Post Office, it is understood, 
would be willing to make the change, 
for it is making big revenues, but the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer forbids. 
He wants the money to finance his 
schemes for helping industry. 

Yet how could five millions be better 
spent in helping industry than by 
cheapening postage ? No benefit could 
be more widely felt. 
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NEWS FROM THE 
MILKY WAY 

MESSAGE OF HOPE OUT 
OF SPACE 

How It Came to Eaith After 
Thirty-Two Centuries 

THE LIGHT OF THE HEAVENS 

A gospel of immortality has come tc 
man from the Milky Way. It has sped 
across millions of miles of space, 'and 
has taken 3200 years in its missionary 
journey ; but without doubt it has been 
worth waiting for. 

Ever since Sir Isaac Newton showed 
its composite , nature light has been 
conveying new meanings and new 
messages. More than a hundred years 
ago physicists discovered that each glow¬ 
ing gas has its own special spectroscopic 
lines, and that by a study of light we 
can tell the composition of distant stars. 
More recently a study of spectroscopic 
lines has revealed the ultra-microscopic 
structure of individual atoms. 

Something Becomes Nothing 

But in one respect the study of light 
served only to make darkness visible 
and to show death in the midst of life. 
For the great physicists found out not 
only that light and heat and electricity 
are electro-magnetic waves in the ether, 
but that every wave'involves destruc¬ 
tion of the matter which radiates it—that 
matter actually radiates'itself away, so 
that in time there must come about the 
complete abolition of all matter and all 
radiant energy. 

The yellow waves of light coming 
from the Sun inform us not only that 
there is sodium in the Sun, but also that 
the sodium is changing into radiation, 
so that in time there will be no sodium 
and no sodium light-waves. All radiation 
hitherto known has signified the break¬ 
ing down of something into nothing. 

The Amazing Millikan Rays 

Everywhere have been found light, 
heat, electricity, and destruction. And 
so there has been forced upon us a gospel 
of a Running-Down Universe. 

But, as C.N. readers have already 
been told, students of radiation a few 
years ago detected new waves smaller 
and more penetrating than X-rays—so 
penetrating that they passed through 
lead as easily as light-waves pass through 
glass. Investigation soon showed that 
these amazing rays (now called cosmic 
rays, or Millikan rays, after their dis¬ 
coverer) came from the Milky Way, 
and must have traversed millions of 
miles of space. 

It is these waves that have brought 
man a gospel of immortality, for they 
have been found to indicate not the 
transmutation of something into nothing, 
but the transmutation of nothing into 
something. Or, to put it more accurately, 
they have been found to indicate not 
the change of matter into radiant 
energy, but the change of radiant energy 
into matter. Instead of matter becom¬ 
ing light, light is becoming matter. The 
rays are the rays of birth, that is to 
say, not the rays of death. 

The Immortality of Matter 

Professor Millikan, who has made a 
special study of these messages from tha 
Milky Way, has proved that the rays 
are of four kinds : Rays produced in the 
building-up of helium out of hydrogen ; 
rays produced in the building-up of 
oxygen and nitrogen out of hydrogen ; 
rays produced in the building-up of 
silicon and magnesium ; rays produced 
in the building-up of iron. 

There, far away amid the flaming 
stars of the Milky Way, the Creator of 
the Universe is making the invisible 
atoms which we know as matter, and 
the' rays tell us of this vast creative 
work. Today, v, Aen we discern the 
immortality of mhtter and realise that 
matter fades away only to appear again, 
it is surely easier to believe in the 
immortal life of the soul. 


TWO MERRY MAGPIES 



Off for a bicycle ride 


A resident of Harrow-on-the-Hill has made pets of two intelligent magpies, and has taught 
them many clever tricks. Like all magpies they are fond of bright things, such as silver coins, 
and one of their greatest treats is to ride on the handle-bars of a bicycle, as shown here. 
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A WILD BEAST FARM 

Lions That Have Thrived 
on Kindness 

LIFE OF AN OLD CIRCUS MAN 

We were talking the other day about a 
lion farm. Here is the story of another. 

A Frenchman named .Charles Gay 
used to work with a showman in 
London. There came a day when a 
new-fangled invention called the kine- 
matograpli seemed likely to draw people 
away from circuses, and Charles Gay, 
with his wife and three lions, went to 
seek his fortune in America. The 
lions were tame, but they found oppor¬ 
tunities in ' a series of wild animal 
pictures, and were quite successful. 

This screen success did not turn their 
heads and make them scorn domestic 
ties, however, for one of the animals, 
a lioness named Rosie, had 48 cubs 
between her arrival in California, seven 
years ago, and her death last year, 
while her sister Mary had 21. By now 
Mr. Gay has 120 lions. 

A Wonderful Jungle 

They are not, of course, all screen 
actors, although several are star per¬ 
formers, and one alone has earned £1200 
in five years. How, then, does lion¬ 
farming pay ?' Surely lions are not as 
marketable as fowls and sheep ? 

It appears that they fetch from 
£300 to £350 apiece, but this lion- 
farmer is not anxious to sell to owners of 
zoos and menageries. He prefers to 
make £1500 a year by admitting 
visitors to the farm, which 1 is at El 
Monte, in California. 

There, instead of caged animals in 
stuffy houses, they behold a wonderful 
jungle covering several acres. It is, 
of course, securely fenced, but within 
limits the 120 lions lead there the sort 
of life they would lead were they in 
their native haunts. 

Cyclone, one of the three first lions 
to come to the farm, is still hale and 
hearty at 16. He is the oldest inhabi¬ 
tant, and the youngest is a few weeks 
old. Mrs. Gay, an Englishwoman, is 
in charge of the babies, and has brought 
up many, like sick lambs, oh the bottle. 
They have thrived on kindness. 

Lions are first cousins to cats and 
thcrmore they never become quite as 
obed’ent and affectionate as dogs. 
They can be trained, but never domesti¬ 
cated, always remaining wild things. 
On the whole we advise our readers to 
Stic’; to rabbits. 

IN THE ABBEY 
A Lesson from Africa 

A Manchester reader, commenting on 
a reference in the C.N. to the reverent 
demeanour of two African women 
before the tomb of Livingstone in the 
Abbey, gives his experience in the 
Abbey a day or two later. 

“ Like your correspondent (he says) 
I saw two young Africans in the Abbey 
by Edward the Confessor’s Chapel, and 
was struck by the reverence of their 
behaviour. Then I went to Henry the 
Seventh’s Chapel and saw a young 
woman seated on one of the chairs for 
the w'orshippers, with one foot on the 
kneeling cushion near the Communion 
rails and the other leg crossed, while she 
read a picture paper. Another was 
reading a novel, a third eating fruit, and 
a further group of young people had 
drawn chairs into a circle and were 
having a lively discussion, while above 
them hung the Banners of the Knights 
of the Bath. Is there not something 
wrong when we have to look to Africans 
to teach us reverence in our great 
national shrine ? ” 

It is sad indeed to hear that even the 
sublimest historical temple in the world 
does not subdue the pert self-sufficiency 
[of one type of modern women 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE; 

Y Gathered by 

St $ w if 

— fl J L f— r —X J j .. . r. k' i - 

A cargo of ten million oranges has 
reached London from South Africa. 

Dr. Clapham of Wimbledon, who has 
just died, rode a bicycle till he was 87. 

A hen exhibited at a Southend poultry 
show laid two eggs while being judged. 

London busmen were told they might 
wear open-necked shirts during the 
heat-wave. 

A lighted cigarette-end has destroyed 
four acres of trees in Alice Holt Forest 
in Hampshire. 

A Government official in Holland 
has spoken to a colleague in Batavia, 
across a distance of 8000 miles. 

Sutton Coldfield has been celebrating 
its story of 2000 years by a pageant 
in which 1200 people took part. 

Swimming for over an hour a dog has 
crossed the Mersey at a point where it is 
a mile and a half wide. 

The Bronte Museum just opened in 
Haworth Parsonage has in it the desk on 
which Charlotte Bronte wrote Jane Eyre. 

The New Primate 

Dr. Cosmo Gordon Lang, Archbishop 
of York, has succeeded Dr. Davidson 
as Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Nottingham Abolishing Its Slums 

Nottingham is clearing four and a half 
acres of slums in the disgraceful district 
known for 600 years as Narrow Marsh. 

An Irish Custom 

A baby’s shoes and socks worth five 
shillings were taxed five shillings and 
sixpence by the Irish Customs. 

A Hoard of Bronze Coins 

During quarrying on a building estate 
at Preston, near Weymouth, between 
4000 and 5000 bronze coins were found 
in a heap. 

Children and the Oog3 

Willesden school teachers are com¬ 
plaining of children being unfitted for 
lessons by visiting greyhound tracks. 

Great Profits of the Drink Trade 

The profits of the Drink Trade have 
risen since the war began from 
£10,000,000 to £24,000,000 a year. 

Death-Roll of th© Motor Age 

In igog there were 373 fatal accidents 
due to motor vehicles in Great Britain 
compared with 4480 in 1927, when 4606 
were killed. 

Noise Costs a Million a Week 

Professor Henry J. Spooner has 
calculated that a million pounds a 
tteek is lost owing to the reduced 
efficiency of workers caused by noise. 

Drought Causes Migration 

In Central Anatolia several villages 
containing as many as 300 houses have 
been deserted owing to drought and lack 
of irrigation.. 

Crystal Palace Pays Its Way 

In 1927 the income of the Crystal 
Palace was £278 in excess of expenditure, 
against losses of £2924 and £13,679 in 
the two preceding years. 

Yorkshire Moors on Fire 

Five hundred acres of , moorland 
between Hebden Bridge and Denholme 
caught fire during the heat - wave, 
destroying all grazing prospects for three 
years to come. 

5000 Little Fishes 

There were 5000 fishes from all parts 
of the world, including the famous tree¬ 
climbing fish of tropical Africa, at the 
British Aquarists Exhibition in London 
the other day. 

Holidays 

A holiday census taken by the L.C.C. 
shows that - half of the 400,000 elder 
schoolchildren go away for a summer 
holiday, 80,000 owing their holidays to 
charity and 120,000 going with friends. 

Archbishop Temple 

Dr. Temple, Bishop of Manchester, 
has been appointed Archbishop of York. 
He is 47 this year and one of the most 
popular preachers in the Church of 
England. His father was Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 


LAST YEAR ON THE 
Glaciers 

Wonderful Moving 
Masses ~ 

It is the habit of glaciers, of course, 
to move slowly forward by their own 
weight, yet a report on the glaciers of 
Switzerland states that last year they 
were mainly in retreat. What can this 
movement mean ? 

Though glaciers move forward, their 
lower end is always melting off, so to 
speak. Sometimes this melting off goes 
on faster than the glacier moves, and 
sometimes more slowly. When it moves 
more slowly the glacier is said to advance, 
when faster it is said to retreat. 

Last year, out of 100 Swiss glaciers 
watched, 22 were advancing, seven 
were standing still, and 71 were re¬ 
treating. The year before 52 were 
advancing, eight standing still, and only 
40 retreating. In recent years they have 
mainly retreated. It is all a question of 
temperature and rainfall. 

Sometimes lakes or pockets of water 
are formed in glaciers, and these have 
often burst their bounds with dis¬ 
astrous results. Trenches are now dug 
in the ice to conduct the water safely 
away. Last year a lake 520 yards by 
135 yards and go feet deep was drained 
in this way after many weeks of work. 


HATS 

What the Thermometer Says 
About Them 

it is said that the Eton and Harrow 
cricket match is now practically the only 
occasion (except a Buckingham Palace 
garden party) at which the silk hat is 
universally worn. Smith Minor main¬ 
tains the tradition and rigorously im¬ 
poses it upon his adults. 

This year’s match took place in the 
midst of the heat-wave, when experi¬ 
ments with the thermometer showed the 
silk hat to be definitely the hottest 
headwear we possess. 

Small thermometers were fixed in 
the crowns of a number of hats worn 
for five minutes in the sunshine. With 
the temperature at 79 in the shade the 
thermometer in a Panama hat recorded 
86. A light grey felt hat and a grey 
top hat registered two and three de¬ 
grees more. A ventilated black bowler 
hat and a lady's blue felt cloche hat tied 
at 98. The black silk top hat thermo¬ 
meter recorded 103. 

Contrasting the grey and black hats 
of both shapes we find that it was the 
colour and not the shape or material 
that made the difference ; light colours 
give back the Sun’s rays while black 
absorbs them. 

THE CURE FOR POLITICAL 
TROUBLES 
More Freedom 

Freedom is still Mother England's 
sovereign remedy for her children’s 
discontents. When it seems least to 
have agreed with them she cures them 
with more freedom. 

A Special Commission has been 
visiting Ceylon to investigate the diffi¬ 
culties with the Constitution there, and 
to make suggestions for putting it right. 
Seven years ago a small fraction of the 
people was given some power to control 
but not to carry on the government, 
with the result that the popular repre¬ 
sentatives and the officials have been 
at loggerheads ever since. Many people 
have said that this showed the un¬ 
wisdom of giving the people power, 
but the Commission takes the opposite 
view : it would solve the difficulty by 
giving the people more power. 

It would multiply the number of 
voters by ten, giving the franchise to 
all men and to a third of the women, 
and would give governing powers to 
the State Council they elect. -■! 



TEN CHILDREN 
ON AN ISLAND 

Bardsey Has a School 
Again 

FAMOUS FOR 13 CENTURIES 

Bardsey Island, off the tip of the 
Carnarvon peninsula, is to be. provided 
with a school again. 

Some years ago there w T as a school 
meeting in the little chapel which serves 
the island for worship ; but many of 
the inhabitants left the island with their 
children. Now Bardsey is being re¬ 
peopled, and as it has some ten children 
of school age, besides as many who are 
older, the_chapel-school has been started 
afresh for the youngsters by the Car¬ 
narvonshire Education Authority. 

Of course, Bardsey could not be 
neglected, for it has been a famous spot 
for more than 1300 years. Before the 
end of the sixth century Christianity had 
been rooted here. Then came the inroads 
of fierce heathens, our Saxon and Viking 
forefathers, destroying' Christianity be¬ 
fore them. But Bardsey proved a place 
of refuge for many fugitives. 

Island of the Swift Floods 

We call it Bardsey now, that is, the 
Island of the Bards, but in the Welsh 
language its name, Ynys Enlli, means 
the Island of the Swift Floods, because 
the tides run dangerously at times 
between it and the mainland. These 
strong currents gave safety to many in 
the little island, and as time went on it 
became sacred in men’s thoughts. So 
strong was this feeling that thousands 
of monks from many monasteries, in 
later ages, were carried long distances 
to be buried there, till the island became 
a historic graveyard. 

We like to think of. Bardsey’s new 
life: its ten schoolchildren taught in the 
little chapel, peacefully learning on the 
island that was once a haven from war's 
alarms because of the swift tides that 
can now be crossed fearlessly by staunch 
motor-boats. There is a big stretch of 
history between the Bardsey refugees 
and the Bardsey schoolchildren. 


STICKING TO THE 
ROADWAY 
And an Irish Story 

' We have been reminded several times 
of late that the solid ground could melt 
beneath our feet. 

There are many stretches in London 
where the tar has run into crinkles in the 
heat and dried again to something not 
unlike a black lava bed. Worse than 
that, some people have found it difficult 
to cross the road, and have sometimes 
only come unstuck after much clever 
footwork. In the Fulham Road the 
other day a vanload of margarine stuck 
so fast that horses could not move it, 
and motor-traction was called in. 

Someone has now told a jolly story 
of an Irishman who got stuck in another 
w T ay. He wore boots with gutta percha 
soles, hoping to keep his feet dry when 
tramping about the country. One winter 
afternoon he came in wet and cold and 
was glad to stretch out his feet in front 
of a blazing fire. The chair was a com¬ 
fortable one; he fell fast asleep, for¬ 
getting that he had not taken off his 
gutta percha-soled boots. 

Some time later he awoke, stretched 
himself lazily, and then opened his eyes 
very wide. What was the matter with 
his legs ? He could not move. Paralysis 
had come on him while he slept! Cold 
with fright, he tried again. His legs 
stayed there, in front of the fire. He 
could not will them to move. 

Then, with a violent effort, he 
wrenched himself backward. There was 
a swift tearing sound. The force of his 
tug threw him in a somersault over his 
chair. He staggered to his feet, mopping 
his brow, to find that he had left the gutta 
percha soles stuck to the hearthrug t 
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WITH THE FLAG IN 
MATABELELAND 

Life of a C.N. Schoolgirl 

TRANSFORMATION OF A 
BARBAROUS COUNTRY 

Here are some jottings from an 
eleven-year-old C.N. girl reader who 
lives in Southern Rhodesia, or what 
formerly was called Matabeleland. 

She is now studying at home preparing 
for a scholarship, and about that says 
“ You can’t think what pleasure we get 
out of the Children’s Encyclopedia. I 
simply love it. If we want to find any¬ 
thing that is not.in our other books it is 
sure to be in the Encyclopedia.” 

Then she gives this glimpse of life in 
Rhodesia: 

“ We live in the wilds of Africa far 
from anywhere. We are 32 miles from a 
railway, and that is only a siding. The 
nearest shop is 80 miles away. But^Sut 
here it is very beautiful. We get beauti¬ 
ful moonlight nights without a cloud in 
the sky, and wonderful brilliant sunsets.” 

How They Go to School at Umtali 

She thinks English children would 
like to hear how children get to school 
in that part of the British Empire. 
When she went to school at Umtali the 
car was once stuck in the mud over the 
axles, at midnight, for more than two 
hours; and once, during floods, the 
train broke down a small bridge and 
ran off the line. 

Some of her school chums, travelling 
100 miles by coach, a lumbering affair 
drawn by sixteen mules, stuck for nearly 
four days between the swollen waters 
of two rivers, owing to the rains, and 
only had food with them for two days. 
So native runners had tq be sent back¬ 
ward and forward to bring provisions 
before the coach resumed its,journey. 

• Our young readers should remember 
that this British girl is living, and is 
reading and learning what they are 
reading and learning, in a land which, 
within the memory of millions now alive, 
was but little known and was inhabited 
by fierce and warlike tribes. Now it has 
railways and motor-cars, and the Child¬ 
ren’s, Newspaper, and girls of eleven 
preparing for examinations. 

A WOMAN’S REMARKABLE 
EXPERIENCE 

Watching a Panther at Its Bath 

There is always something delightful 
in watching a wild animal which does 
• not know of man’s presence, even if it is 
only the homely rabbit or an English 
fox. Mrs. John Budden had a more 
exciting experience with a creature of 
the jungle. 

She had grown weary, and had sat 
down beside the narrow track. Thick 
grass which grew -waist high hid her 
from view, and her weariness kept her 
very still. All at once a full-grown 
panther appeared in the pathway 
before her. 

Very beautiful is this big brother of 
the cats, even when captivity has dulled 
his coat and his spirits ; but he looked 
■ twice as beautiful with his native sun 
on him and the joy of liberty in his great 
burning eyes. 

But Mrs. Budden did not give herself 
up to admiration. At .the least move¬ 
ment on her part the panther -would 
have sprung and killed her. She kept 
as still as the grass which hid her from 
the .deadly beauty only a yard away. 

That was how she had the unique 
experience of seeing a panther take a 
dust bath at her feet. He lay down in 
the sandy track and rolled over and over, 
enjoying himself like a spaniel on a lawn. 

Then he went as he came, never know¬ 
ing that a mortal had watched his bath ! 


A Gentleman Down 
Camberwell Way 

Last year the C.N. told the story of 
a fine gentleman, a street flower-seller 
who lives down Camberwell way, and 
ranges with his sleek pony through 
South-East London, where he is known 
and respected by a multitude of people. 

He goes hopping year after year, 
always to the same farm, near the 
hospital where, as he was three times 
wounded and once gassed during the 
war, they are very kind to him. 

His gratitude to the hospital takes 
the form of collecting bottles for the 
hospital throughout the year. In 
addition he gives up' his hopping Sun¬ 
days to patrolling the highway with 
a collecting-box, the funds of which go, 
of course, to his hospital. 

A Corporal in Command 

The gentleman from down Camberwell 
way is ex-Corporal Jack Arnold, who, 
after three wounds and as many returns 
to the front, was one of the little band 
of cooks, road repairers, and horsemen 
who stopped a dangerous German rush 
after the Portuguese front had been 
broken. His officer was killed at his 
side, and Corporal, Jack suddenly found 
himself, by virtue of seniority, in 
command. 

" Now, lads,” he said, " you have 
nothing to worry about; I’ll be re¬ 
sponsible for you ” ; and with Cockney 
pluck and cunning they closed the gap 
and lived to rejoin their divisional head¬ 
quarters. Jack Arnold can fight and 
lead as well as sell flowers, make a 
coster’s pony as smart as a polo player's, 
and collect bottles and bounty for his 
hopfield hospital. 

Marden, Not Mailing 

Now a lady, in Kent who read the 
article in the C.N. thought: “ This 

sounds like John Arnold of Camberwell, 
but it says that he goes each year to 
Mailing, whereas John goes to Marden.”’ 
However, she sent him the paper, and 
four other people have done the same, 
and several times on his London round 
Jack has scratched his puzzled head as 
his customers have brought the story 
to his notice. As a matter of fact, when 
the C.N. writer said Mailing he should 
have said Marden ; it is his way to mix 
up names. 

The easterly and north-westerly winds 
have tried Jack Arnold tragically this 
year. His lavender song was little but 
a croak when heard the other day, but 
his pony was as round as a pippin and 
its coat shone like satin. 

Gold All Through 

" Do you know the gentleman from 
Camberwell way ? ” a London trades¬ 
man was asked. He answered : “I’ve 
known Jack Arnold all his life.- He 
is a chap of this sort: If I wanted to 
leave the shop, and he was passing, 
I would put him in charge, and it would 
not be necessary to lock the till or count 
it. His voice and his clothes are rusty, 
but Jack Arnold is gold all through.” 

If anyone wants to give 'away any 
bottles, of from two ounces up to eight, 
on the Camberwell gentleman’s beat 
Jack is the man to collect and wash and 
cart them down to Marden. He is the 
cheerful man leading a pony with a 
shining coat. 


A NEW LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

A great international university with 
college buildings provided by various 
nations is being erected on the site of 
the old fortifications in the south of Paris, 
and young Mr. : Rockefeller has given 
^400,000 'to provide a building where 
students from all nations may meet. 


WHAT THEY FOUND 
IN THE CAR 

A Kind Heart and a 
Little Bill 

An amusing story of a .motorist’s 
experiences with a hedgehog comes to us 
from a correspondent. 

A Brighton motorist, while on his way 
to Eastbourne, narrowly escaped running 
over a hedgehog. However, he stopped 
his car in time and decided to take the 
hedgehog home with him as a pet. 

Lifting it up gingerly he placed it in the 
back of his car and continued his journey. 

He did not remember the hedgehog 
again until he got home to Brighton. 
When lie went to look for it, however, 
the hedgehog had disappeared. The 
motorist was rather puzzled as to how 
it could have got out of a closed car, but 
concluded that it must have parted 
company with him at Eastbourne. Once 
more he forgot about it.> . . 

The next day business took him to 
Southampton. On. the ;way he heard a 
curious squeaking sound from the region 
of the dashboard. On investigating he 
found the hedgehog curled up in the felt 
packing between the dashboard and the 
petrol tank. Hard as he tried, he was 
unable to remove it, and at last, in 
desperation, he took the car to a garage. 

The following day he received from 
the garage a bill for dismantling engine 
of car and removing one large and five 
small hedgehogs ! 


ROOM FOR THE FAMILY 
A Little Point About a 
New School 

A greenitapestried chapel, furnished 
by the bounty of Lord Shaftesbury, 
with boats being built in the school 
workshop, a, great house humming with 
life, - already , expecting more than 
double the numbe.r of boys next term, 
such is Bryanston, the new public 
school established at the Dorsetshire 
seat of the late' Lord Portman, near 
Blandford. 

But what interested us was the 
thought lurking in the mind of the 
man who desired it to be built.' He 
arranged suites of rooms, absolutely 
complete and shut off from the other 
part of the house, yet in the house.. 
These were to be for those members of 
his family who liked' to come' and live 
there with him. These' flats are now 
turned into different school Houses. 

What strikes us is that the man who 
arranged for them'- must have very 
much cared for his relations, and must 
have desired them to be with liim often, 
and that was, ‘ we are old-fashioned 
enough to think, just what is ideal. ■ 

35 TUNNELS IN THE ALPS 
New Train Way for the Riviera 

Another great railway has been 
driven through the Alps, this time from 
Nice northward to Cuneo to join the 
line to Turin. 

Tlie line passes through Sospel, a 
favourite resort of Riviera visitors. 
Hitherto, except for a tramway from 
Mentone) Sospel has only been attain¬ 
able by road, and an extraordinarily, 
thrilling motor drive it is, over the 
Col de Braus, 3000 feet above the sea- 
level, with hairpin bends zigzagging up 
and down the mountainside. 

Between Nice and Sospel the new 
railway has 19 tunnels and ten via¬ 
ducts. The tunnel under the Col is 
nearly four miles long, and one of the 
viaducts carries the, train 60 feet 
above a village on eleven arches. Beyond 
Sospel aro 16 tunnels and 17 viaducts. 

The first train driven -through con¬ 
tained only engineers. The line will be 
opened in the autumn.■■ It should give 
a new route to the Riviera;-through 
the Mont Cenis tunnel. 


THE DOLPHIN 

A LITTLE CLUSTER OF 
STELLAR GEMS 

Constellations That May 
Represent the Great Flood 

GIANT DOUBLE SUNS 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

The ancient little constellation of 
Delphinus may now be seen in the 
south and very high up about }o o’clock 
in the evening. It lies to the left of 
Aquila and Altair, described in the 
C.N. for July 21, and though it possesses 
no very bright stars its unique cluster 
of stellar gems is quite striking. 

It represents a Dolphin, and is one of 
a curious group of seven constellations 
that'now cover.the southern and south¬ 
east sky for the greater part of the night. 
The other constellations.arc Capricornus, 
the Sea-Goat; Aquarius, the Water- 
Bearer ; Piscis Australis, the Southern 
Fish ; Cetus, the Sea-Monster or Whale ; 
Eridanus, the River Eridanus ; and 
Pisces, the Fishes. 

The ancient astronomers had evidently 
a reason for congregating all these 
aqueous constellations in this part oi 
the sky. It is generally considered that 
they typified the weather experienced, 
the Sun being in their region of-the 



The chief stars of the Dolphin 


heavens during the'niiny winter.month! 
and when floods were much in evidence. 

Many years ago R. A. Proctor, who 
did. so, much to popularise astronomy, 
evolved a fascinating theory that thesa 
constellations, together with others, 
notably the great ship Argo, identified 
with the Ark, typified.the story of tho 
Great Flood described in Genesis. 

The chief stars of Delphinus, ten in 
number, may be easily identified with 
the aid of the star map. Alpha is a 
third-magnitude star, with a much 
fainter star close to it on the right; 
they make an interesting pair to try to 
glimpse with the naked eye, but with 
field-glasses the fainter star is easily seen, 

Beta is of interest because it is 
composed of two suns, one of fourth 
and one of sixth magnitude. Tha 
smaller sun revolves round the larger 
one in 26 years. They are very much 
larger than our Sun, but being 7,620,000 
times as far away accounts for them 
appearing so faint. We only see theso 
suns in their positions relative to ona 
another as they were 120 years ago, 
because their light has been all this timo 
reaching us. Nothing beyond the Earth 
is actually where it appears to be at the 
moment when we are observing it. 

Other Suns Than Ours 

Gamma is another star composed of 
two suns whose light has taken 123 
years to reach 11s; they also are very 
much larger;than our Sun. Appearing 
so far apart, 11 seconds of arc, they can 
be seen as two stars in even a small 
telescope. Both are travelling in the 
same direction in space, and are 
7,937,000 times as far away as our Sun, 

Kappa, appearing as a faint fifth- 
magnitude star, is yet another doublq 
sun, the companion being of but nth 
magnitude. These suns, according to 
spectroscopic measurement, are 74 
light-years distant, or 4,579,000' times 
as far away as our Sun. G. F. M. 
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The captive of the hills 

A Serial Story © 


CHAPTER 14 

The Skeleton’s Shelf 

ruki began to get very ex¬ 
cited. “ You come back,” he 
cried. “ I no want Kasoro see us.” 

“ He’s right, Eart,” said Mr. 
Bryson, as the boy drew back. 
" If those fellows below spotted us 
any chance of rescuing Murdoch 
would be finished.” 

Bart, looked at his father and 
shook his head. 

“ What earthly chance have we 
of getting him out of that ? ” he 
demanded. " We can’t get down 
there without, wings, and even if we 
did we should be mopped up in two 
twos by Kasoro’s fighting men.” 

It was Aruki who answered. 
“We get down all right. You no 
see dem way, but he go all way 
down. Dem folk, dey call him 
witch road.” 

“ Aruki has told me about it,” 
explained Mr. Bryson. “ There is 
a narrow path cut into the cliff 
which ends in the cave." 

Bart whistled softly. ” You 
don’t mean to say those niggers 
cut it. Dad ? ” 

” Of course not. It’s very old— 
cut by the forgotten people who 
once held empire over all this 
country. Africa is full of the 
remains of their engineering works. 
But these people still use the path. 
Witch road, Aruki calls it, but the 
proper translation is the Skeleton’s 
Shelf.” 

Bart shivered a little. “ That 
explains those bones in the tunnel.” 
'■ “ Exactly,” said his father. “ The 
path is used by the witch doctors, 
and by them only ; but even they 
only come up at the time of full 
Moon. The bones are put there 
to scare others off. That is why 
Aruki calls the place tagati,” 

Bart nodded. “ But if we can 
get down why didn't Mr. Murdoch 
escape this way ? ” 

“ Because at night he and the 
other slaves are kept in the slave 
pits—deep holes in the rock, 
shaped like bottles, so that without 
help and ropes no one can get out. 
Aruki knows where these pits lie, 
and will guide us to them.” 

“ But aren’t they guarded by 
night ? ” 

“.No. Kasoro knows that his 
prisoners can’t possibly get out of 
the pits, so no guard is set.” 

Bart’s eyes . brightened. . " But 
there’s the risk that we may get 
spotted as we pass the kraal." 

Mr. Bryson agreed. ” But it’s one 
we have to take,” he said. 

“ I’m game,” said Bart quickly. 
“ When do we go ? ” 

“ About midnight. We must get 
there and back before the Moon 
rises.” 

Bart nodded ; but all the same 
he felt cold chills crawling down 
his back at the thought of creeping 
down that cliff face in the darkness 
of midnight. 

“ Who’s going ? ” he asked. 

“ That’s the question. We three, 
of course ; but we ought to have 
Forty as well. The question is. 
Dare we leave Jet Norcross in 
charge of the boys ? ” 

Bart thought a moment. ” Yes,”he 
said, “ but leave it to me to tell him." 

They went back through the 
gloomy tunnel with its floor, of 
brittle bones, and found Forty 
waiting for them. 

“ Dem niggers dey proper scared,” 
said the big man. “ Me scared 
little bit too,” he confessed. 

Bart looked round at the bare 
mountainside lying naked under 
the blinding glare of the African 
Sun. To the east the hills stretched 
away, crest after crest, toward the 
snow-capped summits on the sky¬ 
line. Seamed with deep crevasses, 
littered with monstrous and fan¬ 
tastically-shaped boulders, they 
were extraordinarily grim and 
desolate, and nothing grew except 
patches of ugly grey lichen. High 


By T, C. Bridges 

in the blue above soared one huge 
vulture ; otherwise there was no 
sign of life. 

Yes, Forty was right, for in spite 
of the bright sun and the wonderful 
view there was something distinctly 
evil about the huge and desolate 
ridge. “ It is a queer place,” Bart 
admitted; “ but don’t worry, Forty. 
We shan’t be here long. Tonight 
we go down into the valley and get 
Mr. Murdoch. Tomorrow we go 
back.” 

“ How you get Baas Murdoch ? ” 
asked Forty. 

Bart explained, and the big Negro 
listened keenly. “ Me go wid you ? ” 
he asked, when Bart had finished. 

Bart looked round to make sure 
no one was listening. ” Yes,” he 
said, “ if you think we can leave 
the boys with Baas Norcross.” 

Forty pursed up his thick lips. 
” Me tink all right. No good dem 
run away, for dey not' know where 
dey run to.” 

“ Just what I thought,” agreed 
Bart. ” Then I’ll talk to Baas 
Norcross, and you be ready at 
midnight.” 

Camp had been pitched down at 
the edge of the brush. The boys 
were eating cold food, for strict 
orders had been given that no fires 
were to be lighted. All depended 
on keeping Kasoro ignorant of 
their arrival. Bart noticed that 
the boys were very silent, and knew 
it meant they were frightened. 

One tent had been put up. In it 
Bart found Roger lying on his cot, 
eating large, ripe bananas. He 
.looked up with a frown. ” I'm not 
going any farther today, so you 
needn’t think it,” he said crossly. 

Bart looked doubtful. “ We 
don’t want to move,” he said, 
“ but the trouble is these boys 
think this place is bewitched, and 
the danger is they may stampede.” 

“ Rot! ” returned Roger scorn¬ 
fully. 

“ It wall be bad for all of us if 
they do,” agreed Bart smoothly. 
“ But if you will take a turn at 
watching them I expect it wall be 
all right.” 

“ You needn't worry,” boasted 
Roger. “ When do you want me to 
stand guard ? ” 

“ From midnight for a few' 
hours,” replied Bart. 

Roger looked startled. ” In the 
middle of the night! ” he said 
sharply. “ Why can't Forty do 
the job ? ” 

“ Because he won't be there,” 
Bart explained. “ He and Dad and 
I are going down into the valley to 
fetch Murdoch. We want you to 
take charge while we are away.” 

Roger dropped his banana and 
sat up with a jerk. “ You mean 
you’re going to leave me all alone 
up here while you go and get wiped 
out by those niggers down below ? ” 

“ You won't be alone, you’ll 
have the boys. If anything happens 
to us you’ll be all right.” 

“ I shan't,” growled Roger. 
“ Those niggers will come up here 
and scupper the lot of us:” 

Bart laughed. “ Not one of 
Kasoro's fighting men dare come 
up here because they all believe the 
ridge is haunted. You’ll be per¬ 
fectly safe. Come now, Roger, be 
decent and give us a hand.” 

Roger sat frowming, and Bart 
feared he would refuse, but pre¬ 
sently he looked up. ” All right,” 
he said gruffly ; “ I’ll do it.” 

CHAPTER 15 

A Night Alarm 

he night air was chill and 
deathly still as the four made 
their way. into the tunnel. Mr. 
Bryson flashed a light, which 
showed a hole in one side of the 
tunnel wall and rough steps leading 
downward. By the light of the 
torch they picked their w'ay down 
these until a breath of cool air 
warned them to douse the light. 

Then they found themselves 
standing on a narrow path cut in 
the living rock, with the stars 
twinkling coldly overhead and vast 


depths of blackness beneath. Far 
down in that blackness glowed a 
few ruddy points, the smouldering 
remains of village cooking fires. 

“ I go first,” whispered Aruki. 
“ Baas Bryson come next. Forty 
he last. And please you make no 
noise, for dem witch doctors dey 
got berry long ears.” 

He started and they followed. 
Bart held one hand against the 
rock wall to the left and kept step 
with his father, just in front of him. 

Though there was no Moon it 
was not dark, for the stars were 
brilliant. No one spoke ; there was 
no sound except the faint shuffling 
of tlfeir boots as they went down—- 
down—endlessly down. At regular 
intervals the path turned on itself, 
going down the cliff face in a series 
of huge zigzags. Its surface, worn 
by generations of feet, was smooth 
as glass and almost / as slippery. 
Tfie blessing was that there Were no 
loose stones, and the ghosts said to 
haunt this clift could hardly have 
been quieter than the four who 
now descended it. 

The journey seemed endless, but 
it ended at last, and Bart sighed 
with relief as he felt level ground 
under his feet and the smell of 
wood smoke in his nostrils. 

From above Bart had seen that 
the kraal was built well away from 
the cliff, no doubt for fear of rocks 
falling from above. Even so, the 
nearest tents were no more than a 
hundred yards away, and his heart 
thumped as he thought how little 
it would take to bring a horde of 
yelling savages upon them. 

Aruki led them close under the 
foot of the cliff, and they had to 
pick their way among a mass of 
fallen boulders. Once a dog barked, 
and all four dropped among the 
rocks and lay still as mice until the 
barking stopped. Then they went 
on again, and all felt relieved 
when they were past the danger 
zone and round on the far side 
of the kraal. 

A fresh sound brought them all 
up short—a thud which. sounded 
like a sack of grain falling from a 
height. Bart’s heart gave a great 
jump as he saw a thick, heavy-set 
figure looming dimly on top of a 
boulder only a few yards away. 
He raised his rifle, but Forty caught 
his arm. 

“ He no hurt you. He babyan.” 
A baboon ! Bart almost laughed. 
The creature, which had come down 
from the rocks above to raid the 
mealy fields, mopped and mowed, 
then suddenly leaped away and 
vanished among the stones. 

A dark line loomed up ahead. 
It was the stockade, which ran 
clean across the valley from cliff 
to cliff. There was only one way 
of getting through, which was to 
cut a gap. Forty had brought a 
saw, and after oiling the teeth 
he started sawing through one of 
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the big- posts. The fence was of 
thorns, almost as thick as that 
round Lumbwa’s kraal, and it 
was a long and difficult business to 
pull them out and make a hole 
big enough to creep through. 
When it was done they found a 
six-foot ditch the far side. 

“ No wonder Kasoro doesn’t 
bother about guards,” whispered 
Bart to Forty. 

Mr. Bryson spoke. 

“ How much farther, Aruki ? ” he 
asked anxiously. ” We must hurry. 
The Moon will be up in an hour.” 

“ Dem holes no berry far,” 
Aruki answered, as he led the way 
through a field of tall kaffir corn. 
Beyond it they came to a well-worn 
path, which ran to the left and 
brought them close under the foot 
of the mighty cliff. Hard rock 
rang under their feet, and Aruki 
stopped and pointed. 

“ I see," said Mr. Bryson in a 
whisper, and, straining his. eyes 
through the gloom, Bart saw a dark 
patch which looked like the mouth 
of a well. 

“ I tink him white baas in dis 
one,” whispered Aruki. “ You 
speak him.” 

Mr. Bryson crept up to the edge 
of the pit. 

“ Murdoch, are you there ? ” 

No answer. . All was so still that 
Bart could hear his own heart 
beating. 

“ Murdoch! Murdoch ! ” repeated 
Mr. Bryson. 

A hoarse voice came from below. 

“ Bryson ! No, it can’t be ! I’m 
dreaming again.” 

“ You're not dreaming. It's 
Bryson all right.” 

There came a gasp, the sound of 
someone moving down in the 
blackness. 

. “ Oh, I can’t believe it ! ” Mur¬ 
doch muttered hoarsely. 

“ Then believe this,” said Mr. 
Bryson, as he dropped a coil of rope. 

It tightened. 

“Then it’s true!” said Mur¬ 
doch, his voice shaking with ex¬ 
citement. “ Wait a moment. There 
are four of us here. Three of my 
boys—all that are left.” He 
paused, then spoke again. ” I’ll 
send them up first. Pull I ” 

One by one three gaunt natives 
were hauled up, then at last Mur¬ 
doch himself. Murdoch was a tall 
man and had been known all over 
Central Africa for his great strength. 
Now, dark as it was, Bart could see 
he was merely a skeleton draped in 
rags. Mr. Bryson grasped his hand. 
“ My dear old chap,” he said softly. 

“ How did you do it ? " asked 
Murdoch. 

“ That can wait. I’ll tell you 
later. Now we have to get back up 
the Shelf. Drink this.” 

He gave Murdoch a thermos of 
hot coffee, and Forty, meanwhile, 
fed the three boys, who were almost 
as thin and hungry as their master. 

Aruki was impatient. 

"Moon, him come soon,” he 
said. “ Better we go quick, Baas 
Bryson.” 

“ He’s right,” said Mr. Bryson. 
“ Are you fit, Murdoch ? ” 

" Fit to get out of this, anyhow," 
replied the tall Scotsman. “ But 
I’ll be a long sight fitter when I 
find myself safe on the Ledge.” 

Like ghosts the party flitted 
away through the gloom. They 
passed safely through the gap in the 
stockade and went softly among 
the fallen rocks beyond. There 
were no more baboons, and the 
village was quiet as a graveyard. 

Forty put his mouth close to 
Bart’s ear. 

“ We fool dem Kasoro, baas,” 
he chuckled softly. " Me like see 
him face when he find dem hole 
empty in de morning.” 

Before Bart could answer a dull, 
heavy boom shook the quiet air, 
and was almost instantly followed 
by a second.. 

“ A gun ! ” said Murdoch. 

From the top of the cliff too,” 
added Mr. Bryson. 

" It’s that idiot Roger! ” snapped 
Bart. “ Come on ! Hurry ! ” 

They all broke into a run, and 
time, too, lor already the village 
buzzed like a disturbed beehive. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Five-Minute Story 

The Flaming Arrow 

Come time ago, when the 

- Prince of Wales was pass¬ 
ing through Sherborne, he visited 
the old Abbey Church there. 
He remarked upon the beautiful 
rose colour of the chancel walls, 
saying how unlike the stone was 
to the usual yellow Dorset stone. 

The reply was that the rosy 
flush was not the natural tint 
of the stone;- the beautiful 
colour had been caused by a 
fire many centuries ago, and 
this was its story. 

Long ago, when Henry the 
Sixth was king, a bitter quarrel 
arose in the little village of 
Sherborne. The townspeople all 
banded themselves against the 
abbot of the Benedictine monas¬ 
tery and his monks. 

The citizens' complained that 
the monks were tyrannical. Their 
greatest grievance ivas, strangely 
enough, connected with the 
christening of their children. 
The abbot insisted that bap¬ 
tisms should take place within 
the Abbey Church. The towns¬ 
people preferred that they should 
be done by their own priest in 
their own little old church of 
All Hallows, built like a chapelry 
quite close to the mother- 
church, with a door that com¬ 
municated between the two. 

The quarrels continued. The 
monks made the door leading 
from one building to the other 
smaller, and they forbade the 
bells of All Hallows to be rung 
early in the morning, saying 
that the noise disturbed them 
at their prayers. 

They took stronger measures 
of offence after a while. They 
hired Walter Galler, “ a stout 
butcher,” to hew down the font 
at All Hallows. 

At that time alterations were 
being made in the choir and tower 
of the Abbey Church itself ;. and 
a thatched roof had been erected 
over them for the time being. 

The Bishop of Salisbury 
supported the abbot and tried 
to come to a fair settlement, 
but the townspeople rose up in 
a body, helped by the Earl of 
Huntingdon's men. 

Headed by one of their own 
priests, they ran riot in the 
town. Seeking for revenge, 
armed with bow and arrow, the 
priest climbed up the tower of 
his own church. He let fly a 
flaming arrow into the thatched 
roof of the Abbey Church. 

A tremendous fire resulted. 
The woodwork of the tower was 
burned, the lead and the bells 
melted and fell to the ground. 

The rioters were sorry when 
they saw the great damage 
done, damage which the town 
had to make good afterwards. 

That is the reason why to 
this day may be seen in Sher¬ 
borne Abbey the memorial of 
the bygone feud: the flush on 
the walls, the narrow door 
placed in the space which a 
larger one filled (the women with 
towering headdresses must have 
had ado to pass through in that 
day), and on a boss on the 
roof of the nave is carved the 
arrow which wrought all the ruin. 
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THE BRAN TUB 

A Charade 

first is an adverb in frequent 
use, 

My second’s a musical note ; 

To accept of my whole you will not 
refuse, 

Twill your ease and comfort promote. 

Answer next week 


The C.N. Natural Portrait Gallery 



The Mongoose 


The Mongoose is found nearly all over 
Africa and in the south of Asia as far 
East as Malaya. There is also a 
species in Spain, rt has a very long 
body and tail, but its legs are short. 
Mongooses live in holes in the ground 
or in hollow trees. They seek their 
food on the ground and rarely climb 
trees. They are deadly enemies of 
snakes, which they attack and kill with 
great ferocity. They also eat birds, 
eggs, small animals, and insects. 

Six Words in One 

J am a w'ord of six letters. 

My 1, 2, 3 is a terrible sight. 

My 5 , 2, 3 is a useful substance. 

My 6, 2 , 5 is an article, of clothing. 

My 6, 2, 4 is agreeable for breakfast 
My 2 , 3, 4 is a part of the body. 

My 4 , 2, 5 should be used in rainy 
weather. 

My whole we get front the Sun. 

Answer next week 

Do You Live at Liverpool ? 

”pHE origin of this name is not at 
all certain. Some think it may 
be from the Welsh Uyvr pool, meaning 
expanse or confluence at the pool, a 
reference to its situation ; but it is 
more probably from the English 
loefer pool, meaning the pool of the 
rushes. Still another possible ex¬ 
planation is that the name means 
the pool of Leofhere, some ancient 
chief or person of importance who 
lived in the district. 

How Kepler’s Laws Got Their Namo 

'J'hrf.e laws connected with the 
movements of the planets were 
discovered by Johann Kepler, a Ger¬ 
man astronomer bom in 1571 and 
one of the founders of modem 
astronomy. The first of the laws 
is that the orbits of the planets are 
ellipses having the Sun at one focus ; 
the other two are difficult and 
technical. 


Changeling 



Change the word Rent into Rate with 
five intervening links, altering one letter at 
a time and making a common word with 
each change. The pictures will help you. 

Answer next week 


Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the morning 
the planet 
Mars may be seen 
in the South- 
East. 111 t h e 
evening Saturn is 
in the South- 
West, Venus is in 
the North-West, 
and Jupiter is in the East. The picture 
shows the Moon as it will appear look¬ 
ing South at S p.m. on August 22. 



Playtime Problem 
How Many Children Were There? 

^ lady came across a collection 
of farthings in an old drawer 
and, counting them, found they 
represented 2s. 6Jd. 

While out walking she met with 
a group of children and realised that 
the money could be divided equally 
among them, each child receiving 
more than a farthing. 

How many children were there ? 

Time yourself and see how quickly 
you can solve this simple little 
problem. V vluswcr next week 

Next Week’s Nature Calendar 
pilE redbreast resumes its song. 

Starlings collect in flocks. Winged 
ants migrate. The gold-spot moth is 
seen. The small copper butterfly is 
on the wing. The common tansy and 
woolly-headed thistle are in blossom. 

A Useful Potato Slicer 
JJepe is a very simple and handy 
potato slicer that can he made, 
from an old table-knife and a screw. 
------17 — „ i We take the 

knife to a lock¬ 
smith or an 
engineering 
shop and get a 
hole drilled in 
the end of the 
blade. Then we 
put through 
this an ordinary 
screw about an inch and a quarter 
long, and our slicer is ready. To use 
it, all we have to do is to stick the 
screw in the middle of the potato and 
then cut thin slices, either, by turning 
the knife or revolving the potato. 



Ici On Parle Franca is 



Le talot Le leopard La lettre 
Le gardien tient un falot h la main. 
L’agilite du leopard est proverbiale. 
Quand cette lettre arrivera-t-elle i 

To a Litter Lout 

Notice on a Basket 
■^yiTHlN me, gentle Reader, lay 

All rubbish you would cast away, 
The bag which field the fag or sweet, 
Or sandwich, hiding egg or meat. 
The orange and banana peel, 

And all that covered up your meal; 
The box from which each match has 
fled. 

All papers, white and blue and red ; 
Above all, bottles, large or small, 
For dread of fires destroying all: 
Thus you will not one heart embitter 
Through beauty spoiled by thought¬ 
less litter. 


Beheaded Word 

Whole, I am a great supporter 
of the human body; behead 
me, and I am found on the human 
body; behead me again, and the 
human body cannot live without me. 

Answer next week 

Do You Know ? 

JJOW a watcli winds itself ? 

What Arctic tribes became a 
nation ? 

What a whale’s “ hand ” is like ? 

What extinct creature weighed 
twenty tons ? 

What is a week ? 

What was the population of London 
in John Bunyan’s time ? 

How big Columbus thought the 
world was ? 

The answers to all these questions will 
be found in My Magazine for Septem¬ 
ber, which is now on sale everywhere. 


Jacko Buys a Dog 

1Y/Trs. Jacko was very frightened of tramps. When she saw 
one coming up the garden path she always ran to the 
door and bolted it. 

" It is silly of me, I know,” she said ; " but I can’t help it.” 
i “ What we want is a dog,” said Jacko eagerly, seizing the 
opportunity. “ That would keep the tramps away.” 

But Mrs. Jacko was not too anxious to have a dog. She 
remembered what a time they had had with the last one. 

“ We’ll put up a notice ‘ Beware of the Dog,’ " she said 
brightly. “ That wall have the same effect.” 

Jacko looked very disgusted. He wanted to have a dog, 
- especially as Miggs the saddler had just offered him a fine 
bull-pup for five shillings. Off he went to tell Miggs all about it. 



"Well,that’s too bad,” said Miggs,listening sympathetically. 
“ I’m afraid I shall have to offer the pup to somebody else.” 

“ You might give me a week longer,” begged Jacko eagerly, 
£ " Perhaps the Mater will change her mind. She certainly 
will if the tiamps come in spite of the silly notice.” 

But, unfortunately for Jacko, the notice seemed to have 
done all that was wanted. No tramps came to the house at all; 
in fact Mrs. Jacko actually saw one of them come up to the 
. gate, read the notice, and then turn back. 

Jacko was in despair. The week was nearly up, and he knew 
- that Miggs would want to know about the bull-pup. He sat 
down in a corner and put on his thinking-cap. 

That afternoon the house was unusually quiet. It was so 
quiet, in fact, that Mrs. Jacko nearly jumped out of her skin 
when there came a loud knock at the back door. 


“ Now, whoever can that be ? ” she said. “ Oh, of course, 
the grocer.” 

But it wasn't. It was the most villainous tramp Mrs. Jacko 
had ever seen. And he hadn’t even waited for Mrs. Jacko 
to open the door. He had opened it himself and put a foot 
inside so that it couldn’t be shut in his face. 

“ Oh, dear ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Jacko, trembling with fright. 
“ Please go away ! " 

" Not till you’ve bought some of my brushes,” snarled 
the tramp, and he held up a bundle for Mrs. Jacko to see. 

Poor Mrs. Jacko was terrified. " Anything to get rid of 
the man,” she thought, and she grabbed one of the brushes 
and was fumbling for her purse when a curious thought struck 
her. The brush was nearly worn out; it looked exactly like an 
old one of her own. 

Mrs. Jacko made a dive at the tramp. She knocked off his 
old bowler hat and pulled off his false moustache. And, sure 
enough, there was Jacko ! 

He got a caning -for it. But he also got his bull-pup. Mrs. 
Jacko had had such a fright that she insisted on having a dog 
to protect her. 
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Day and Night Chart 


Darkness, twilight, and daylight in 
the middle of next week. The day¬ 
light grows shorter each day. 


A Riddle in Rhyme 

JJy first is in battle but not in war, 
My second’s in apple but not in 
core, 

My third is in rabbit but not in hare. 
My fourth is in railway but not in fare, 
My fifth is in looking but not in see, 
My sixth is in honey but not in bee, 
My seventh’s in snowball but not in 
cold, 

My whole, is a city much famed of 

old. Answer next week 

Is Your Name Blaekie ? 

pins is, as its name suggests, Black 
eye, andwithout doubtthe ancestor 
of those who bear the name today was 
described by this name because of the 
dark colour of his eyes. In course of 
time the description became a sur¬ 
name and the spelling was changed. 


Dr MERRYMAN 

A Common Failing 

J’he self-made man was singing his 
own praises. 

“Yes; when I first came to this 
land I could not speak a word of 
English,” he said, “ but by working 
hard I have made my way in the 
world.” 

“ But 1 thought you were born in 
England,” interrupted one of his 
listeners. . 

“ So 1 was,” replied- the self-made 
man, “ but I still say I could not 
speak a word.” 

As It Should Be 

“Phew! This place is just like an 
oven,” gasped the caller. 

“ Well, it’s where 1 make my daily 
bread,” replied the business man. 

A Critical Came! 

gNEERED a Camel who’d reached 
an oasis, 

“ Not a spring to be found in this 
place is. 

When the weather is hot 
Such, a waterless spot 
To Sahara a perfect disgrace is! ” 

Switch Off 

piiE young lady entered the book¬ 
shop nervously. 

“ Have you any books on light¬ 
ing ? ” she asked. 

“ Electric or gas, .madam ? ” 
asked the shopkeeper. 

“ I’m not quite sure, but my 
doctor ordered me to have some light 
reading.” 



“ T et’s take a walk,” the Pea pro¬ 
posed, 

The Bean sped swiftly by, 

Remarking “ No, I never walk: 

A Runner Bean am I! ” 

Travellers in Spain 

pwo Englishmen were trying to 
ask in Spain for some beef¬ 
steaks. The waiter did not understand. 
Then one, pointing to a poster, in¬ 
dicated the beefsteakv part of a bull, 
and ordered one each. 

We are sorry to say that the waiter 
knew no better than to bring them 
tickets for a bullfight. 

The Editor’s Regrets 
pnE budding poet entered the 
editor’s sanctum. 

“ Have you an opening for these ? ” 
he asked, as he handed over a bundle 
of poems. 

“ Several,” replied the editor. “ A 
wastepaper basket, two doors, and 
any number of windows.” 


ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Playtime Problem 

The time was 2S'minutes to 5 - Hit 
number of minutes past 4 , the number 
of minutes to 5, and 2? make up 
one hour. Five times the number 
of minutes past 4 makes 35 - So the 
time when he first looked at his watcli 
was seven minutes past four. 

Cross Word Puzzle 
Here is the 
answer to last 
week’s cross 
word puzzle : 

A Dissected Word 
Wasp, asp, was. 

A Charade 
Blackguard. 

A Riddle in Rhyme. Bed. 

What Am I ? Loud-Speaker. 
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,The Children's Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world. 


August 18, 1928 


Every Thursday, 2d 


The C.N. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for Us. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15 th of each month, is posted anywhere except 
Canada for 14 s. 6d. a year; Canada, 14 s. See below. 


A PUNTING RACE • HOUSE CROSSES A RIVER • WHITE COAL 


A Stranger by the Sea—Neddy is a familiar friend at most 
seaside places, but his half-brother the mule, shown here 
giving a baby a ride on Frinton sands, is very seldom seen. 


A Newcomer to London—This stuffed specimen of the beautiful 
Argus pheasant displaying its plumage is now being exhibited 
in the bird gallery at the British Museum. 


Happy Haymakers—Some people who spend their holidays in 
the country enjoy helping with the haymaking. Here we see 
three happy girls carting hay on a Buckinghamshire farm. 


ENGLAND AS JOHN BUNYAN KNEW 1T-SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR SEPTEMBER 


The Children’s Newspaper is printed and published every. Thursday by the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., The Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. It is registered as a newspaper 
and for transmission by Canadian post. It can be ordered (with My Magazine) from these Agents: Canada, Imperial News Co. (Canada), Ltd.; Australasia, Gordon & Gotch; South Africa, Central News Agency. 


A Punting Race—We usually think of punting as a leisurely pastime for a hot summer after¬ 
noon, but this picture, taken during the races for the Thames Punting Club’s championships 
at Shepperton, suggests that it can also be a vigorous form of exercise. 


House Crosses a River—When a Rotterdam householder wished to move from one side of 
the River Maas to the other he decided to take his bungalow with him as it stood, and 
employed this huge crane ferry to convey it across the water. 


White Coa!—Coal exposed to the Sun’s glaring rays The Meeting of the Chiefs—During a great display of Wild West sports held at 

deteriorates, so at a London dock it is given a pro- Calgary, in Canada, the Governor-Qeneral, Lord Wiltingdon, was made a 

tective coat of whitewash as shown here. chief of the Stoney Indians. He is seen here meeting the native chief. 


A Chain for St. Paul’s—This great chain of rustless 
steel has been made at Sheffield to strengthen the 
dome of St. Paul’s. See page 3. 





























